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THE HOUSE OF SECRETS. 


By Leon Lewis. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

It is jealousy's peculiar nature 
To swell small things to great; nay, out of naught 
To conjure much; and then to lose its reason 
Amid the hideous phantoms it has formed. 
Young's Revenge. 

BiowarD Layne had been but a few moments un- 
conscious when a new figure appeared upon the scene, 
in the form of the Lady Ellen Haigh. 

The pretty young widow had been gazing at the 
moon from the shelter of the pillared portico, and 
murmuring scraps of appropriate poetry, when she had 
been disturbed by the sound of pistol-shots from the 
direction of the circular glade. 

Her first thought was of poachers; her second of a 
possible accident to some one of the gentlemen visit- 
ing at the Castle. Not wishing to needlessly alarm 
the gay occupants of the drawing-room, and being 
herself of an adventurous disposition, she resolved to 
visit the glade in person and unattended. 

As soon as she had formed this resolution, she 
ae the portico, and hastened towards the fountain- 
glade. 

The first object that met her gaze, as she paused 
on the edge of the little dell, was the form of Richard 
Layne. 

She did not recognize him at first, and hesitated 
whether to advance or retreat, or to summon assist- 
ance; but the reflection that, whoever he might 
be, he was a human being in extremity, nerved 
aoe to approach, with words of inquiry upon her 

Ips. 


As she came timidly nearer, she recognized the 
frank, boyish-looking con and cried: 

“Ob, Mr. Layne, is it you? Are you ill?” 

Receiving no answer, she ran to the fountain, 
scooped up with her hands some water from the basin, 
and, returning with it, bathed the face of the fallen 
man, calling again u his name. 

“Can he have merely fainted?” she ejaculated, 
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continuing her efforts. “Oris hea victim to those 
pistol-shots ? Oh——” 

She started, her fingers having come in contact 
with a tiny pool of blood, which had dripped from 
Richard's arm. 

The Lady Ellen had a horror of wounds and blood, 
but, with a calmness and self-possession that did her 
infinite credit, she gently lifted the injured arm 
to ascertain the nature and extent of the hurt it had 
received. 

‘He has been shot!” she murmured, in tones of 
mingled horror and pity. ‘Who could have had the 
heart to injure him? I should think he could not 
have an enemy in the world? It must have been 
accidental!” 

Without wasting further time in speculations, the 
young widow bound her cambric handkerchief over 
the wound, to staunch the flow of blood, and devoted 
to the same purpose the silken sash that encircled her 
waist. 

When she had finished the task, she looked up, 
encountering the conscious gaze of the wounded man. 

How.lJong he had been observing her she did not 


ow. 

With a blush, and a pitying glance, she arose from 
her kneeling position, saying, confusedly: ‘ 

“T heard shots in this direction, Mr. Layne, and 
came here to find out their cause. I was astonished to 
discover you, and in your present condition, and—and 
have been assisting your recovery!” 

Richard gave her a grateful look, and answered: 

“A thousand thanks for your kindness and presence 
of mind, dear Lady Ellen. My accident is not serious, 
i toink !” 

“Then it was an accident? I was sure no one 
could havo deliberately fired upon you.” 

She paused, blushing again, more decidedly than 
before, and Richard wondered that he had not before 
noticed how charming and pretty she was. 

He struggled to a sitting posture, but the exertion 
was so painful that the young widow sprang forward 
to assist him, expressing her sorrow at the “ accident” 
that had befallex him, and. begging him to command 
her services. 
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“Shall I summon someone from the Castle?” she 
asked, anxiously. “Your wound needs prompt at- 
tention.” 

“Not yet! It is doing well enough, and I do not 
wish to alarm anyone. I walked over from my place, 
but my accident prevents my paying my respects to 
the Castle guests. I daresay I only need a few 
minutes of rest and quiet to feel myself again!” 

This remark produced its intended effect, Lady 
Ellen lingering at Richard's side. 

The young widow looked unusually charming in 
her pretty violet dress, with the halo of moonlight 
upon her gentle, pitying face, and her patient regarded 
her with open admiration and gratitude. 

“T am afraid that your wound is not doing well at 
all,” said Lady Ellen, after an embarrassed pause. 
“See the bandage is stained with blood. And you 
are growing paler.” 

“Your ladyship is right. The wound may be 
more serious than I thought. It will be impossible 
for me to walk home, and I do not wish to alarm 
anyone. I wish I could send word to Alison Murray 
—Miss Wycherly’s waiting-woman. She is an ex- 
cellent nurse, I have heard, and could bind up my 
wound in a few minutes !” 

“J will go for her, Mr. Layne. Do not leave the 
glade in my absence, and I will guarantee that 
no one but Alison—is that her name ?—shall know of 
your injury. You shall see how well I shall keep the 
secret of your injury.” 

With tnis assumed lightness of speech, the Lady 
Ellen flitted from the dell, and hastened to the 
Castle. 

She gained the eastern tower unobserved, her 
friends being all pleasantly engaged in the drawing- 
room, and knocked at the door of the ante-chamber 
for admittance. 

Miss Wycherly answered the summons. ‘ 

She looked surprised at beholding the guest in that 
quarter of the Castle, and *he Lady Ellen coloured 
guiltily before her cold glance, and stammered a re- 
quest to see her maid. 

“ Mrs. Murray?” 

The visitor assented. 
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Miss Alethea touched a bell-pull thatcommunicated 
with the inner chamber, and Alison made her ap- 
pearance. 

The Lady Ellen found it impossible to request 
the waiting-woman to grant her a private interview, 
and she decided to state her business to both mis- 
tress and maid, which she did in as few words as 
possible. 

“Richard—Mr. Layne injured!” exclaimed Miss 
Alethea, in agitated tones. ‘“ How did it happen?” 

“ He shot himself, I believe, Miss Wycherly. He 
is waiting for your maid. A little delay may endan- 
ger him!” 

“There shall be none!” was the reply, and Miss 
Alethea gave prompt orders to Alison to follow her 
immediately with all necessary appliances. 

She then conducted Lady Ellen from the tower. 

As they passed through the wide hall at the foot of 
the grand staircase, they encountered Lord Tem- 
plecombe, who declared he had been searching 
everywhere fur the young widow, who was in great 
request in the drawing-room. 

Yielding to her fate, Lady Ellen accepted his lord- 
ship's escort thither, and Miss Wycherly proceeded 
alone to the glade. 

Richard was sitting on the bench as she came near, 
and welcomed her with a faint smile. 

“T knew you would come, Alethea,” he said, lean- 
ing hiw head against her shoulder, “al T thought 
best to send the message to Alison. Willthe Lady 
Ellen return 2?” 

” No, Richard, she is engaged in the drawing- 
room ! 

“ I¢ is.as well perhaps!” he sighed. 

Miss Wycherly answered only by a searching look, 
under which Richard seemed conscious and confused. 

She then gently undid the bandages upon his arm, 
and scrutinized the wound, handling it so gently and 
tenderly that her touchafforded him relief and comfort. 

While she was thus engaged, Alison entered the 
dell with agmall basket in her hand which she brought 
‘0 her mistress. 

The basket contained @ supply of old linen, a bottle 
filled with a dark liquid, and a ball of ribbon, 

With the aid of these stores, Miss Wycherly 
staunched the blood that still flowed, although 
sluggishly, and bound up the wound with surgeon-like 
skill. 

‘It will do well now, Richard,” she said, when she 
had quite finished. ‘You must keep quiet, and you 
will have nothing to fear!” 

Alison proceeded to restore the contents of her basket 
to order, and then withdrew to a little distauce. 

Miss Wycherly then said, very gravely : 

“Richard, this wound of yours is not the result of 
an accident. How did it occur?” 

“Do not ask me!” 

“You and the marquis have met then, Richard?” 
and there was a wail of auguish in Miss Alethea’s 
voice. 

“Hush, dear. The meeting was not of my seeking. 
| could not refuse him, Alethea, when he forced the 
combat upon me. But my hurt is very slight——” 

“But the marquis! Was he hurt?” eried Miss 
Alethea, in tones that were barely audible. 

Richard noticed that her countenance was ghastly 
in its pallor, and that her eyes glittered strangely. 

‘How you hate him, Alethea!” he said. “No he 
is not hurt!” 

Miss Wycherly uttered a cry so sharp, although 
low, that it seemed to come from her very soul. 
What emotion it evidenced Layne could not deter- 
mine, but he thought it an expression of disappoint- 
ment at the escape of Lord Waldemere. 

Low as was the cry, it reached the hearing of the 
marquis, who had been wearing out his excitement 
by violent exertion, and who had started to return to 
the Castle. 

It had the effect to draw him towards the glade. 

His eyes blazed fiercely as they beheld his late 
opponent leaning against Miss Wycherly, but his 
demeanour was almost stony in its impassiveness. 

‘You are not angry with me, Alethea, because I 
let the marquis escape me?” asked Richard, acting 
upon the impression he had received. “ His lordship 
declared we shall have another meeting, as soon as I 
shall have recovered from this. Then, if it be your 
will, I will do my best to wound him. To tell you 
the truth, I fired wide of the mark to-night. Another 
time——-” 

“ You must not meet him again, Richard! Pro- 
mise me you will not! If you would not make me 
perfectly miserable, promise me to avoid his lordship 
in futare !” 

“ But if he thrusts a meeting upon me, I cannot act 
the coward!” 

“Por my sake, refuse to meet him, Richard. For 
little Arthur's sake, avoid him! Will you not pro- 
mise?” 

Richard could not. resist Miss Alethea’s eager plead- 


As she poured forth her grateful thanks, with tears 
of relief, the marquis nervously handled his pistols, 
as if tempted to shoot the couple where they étood. 

It was but a momentary temptation. Whatever his 
faults, bis lordship was notan assassin, and he almost 
recoiled from himself at the thought he had entertained, 
whispering, with strong emotion : 

** She is making a demon of me! This—this hatred 
of Alethea Wycherly is eating away all the good in 
my nature. I am become so base that I am aireid of 
weet I compared to her, J am an angel of 
ight ” , 

This latter reflection restored his calmness, and les- 
sened his self-condemnatiou. 

Havingsecured the pledge she sought from Richard, 
Miss Wycherly proposed that he should accompany 
her to the Castle, adding : 

“ You shall see no one but Alison and me. You 
need a strengthening draught, Richard. Besides, you 
will need to be driven home. You are quite unfit to 
walk !” . 

Layne yielded to Miss Alethea’s solicitation, and 
Alison was sent on in advance. 

As the wounded man arose to his feet, he observed 
the stained hamdkerchief of the Lady Ellen en the 
ground whereit had fallen. Witha shy glance at his 
friend, he stooped and picked it up, thrusting it into 
his bosom. 

As he withdrew his hand, he noticed that Miss 
Wycherly tad observed his movement, and she ex- 
changed glawees with him. ) 

“ Come, Richard,” she said, pleasantly. “ Will you 
lean upon my arm? Or can you walk alone ?” 

“T ean go very wellaloue, thank you. I sball leave 

you behind, I fear !” 
He walked away at a very good ‘wy which soon 
slackened, however, but he did not find it necessary 
to accept the assistauce as they proceeded 
towards the e. z 

Lord Waldemere stole after them to the edge of the 
park, and watched them as they made a circuit, their 
final destination being the eastern tower. 

They reached it unseen, found the door of the 
mornipg-room unlocked, as just left by Alison, and 
entered it, closing the door behind them. 

The waiting-woman had glready closed the shutters, 
and now lighted the hanging lamp, and drew the cur- 
tains, giving a home-like air to apartment. This 
done, she withdrew, disappearing by the private stair- 
case to the upper chambers. 

“Is Arthur quite here ?” asked Layne, when 
he found himself alone with Miss Wycherly. “Had 
I not better take him home with me to-night, Alethea ? 
This promise I have giveu you ties my hands towards 
Lord Waldemere, and it might be betterfor me to leave 
the neighbourhood for a while! My presence here 
only serves to irritate the marquis !” 

“T cannot lose Arthur so soon !” 

“ Then I must stay to protect youand him! Is there 
not some way by which we can compel the absence of 
his lordship?” 

‘None whatever!” replied Miss Alethea, hastily. 

‘“Your enmity towards each other is too bitter to 
adwit of this continual conflict and intercourse. So 
long as you are obliged to act the part of hostess to 
the marquis you will be unhappy. I think he is de- 
termined to utterly crush you.” 

“ And Iam equally determined not to be crushed. 
Take care of yourself, Richard, and I will have no 
fears for my future or for Arthur's!” 

“There’s one consolation, Alethea—a soul like 
Lord Waldemere’s is a consuming fire. It wears his 
body like a sword wears the scabbard, and unless he 
has some peace and rest he will not live many years! 
With his death your life will begin !” 

Alethea shivered painfully, and moaned : 

**Don’t! You hurt me, Richard! Do not talk so!” 

“ You fear my prophecy is too good to be true? 
Hope for the best, dear. Dark as has been your lot, 
you have secret compensation in your son. He will 
yet do you honour!” 

At this juncture, Alison returned, bearing a mas- 
sive salver laden with decanters, &c., and Miss 
Wycherly prepared a tempting draught for Richard. 

When he had drained it, the woman retired, and he 


said : 

“I feel quite well enough to walk home, and I pre- 
fer todo so. I will go now, and return to-morrow to 
call, as if nothing had occurred, The Lady Ellen may 
be anxious about me.” 

“T will relieve her anxiety to-night, Richard, and 
she will see you in person to-morrow !” 

Richard bent over Miss Alethea, kissing her on her 
forehead, as a brother might have done, and then, 
after pressing her hand, took his departure, his hostess 
standing in the door and looking after him until he 
had disappeared in the shadow beyond the lawn. 

Then, after locking the door, she ascended the pri- 
vate stairs, passed through her rooms, and proceeded 
through the various corridors, and by the grand stair- 





ings, and gavetherequired promise. 


case to the drawing-room. 





The young people were engaged in an animated 
discussion ; upon which Mrs. Braithwaite was look- 
ing with benevolent interest, and Miss Alethea joined 
her, learning that tableaux was the subject under con- 
sideration. 

As hostess, she gave a gracious assent to the demands 
made upon her, and made various valuable suggestious 
that convinced her guests that she would be an invalu- 
able acquisition in their proposed amusement. 

“You would make a very effective picture, Miss 
Wycherly !” said Sir Wilton Werner, contemplatin, 
her royal beauty with admiration. “If I might sug- 
gest the character of Cleopatra, or one of those mag- 
nificent Eastern queens——” 

“Or Lucrezia Borgia,” said the voice of Lord 
Waldemere, his lordship entering in time to hear the 
baronet’s remark. “They say the Borgia was mar- 
vellously beautiful, as fair.as sho was cruel!” 

The manner of the marquis was unusually pleasant, 
and his remark was for a suggestion 
made in good faith. It was as valuable by 
one or two members of the , but the others 
inclined to represent personages With less of horrible 
interest attaching to them. nf 

“I must decline the chatacter -your lordship offers 
me,” said Miss Alethea, gra “My taste 
inclines me to the representation of guch characters 
suggested by Sir Wilton. I must give the subject 
more censideration before I promise to contribute wy 
services in the way you desire !” ' 

She refused to commit herself by a promise, even 
when Lady Ellen Haigh came up to her with speci! 
pleading. But she seized the opportu thus pre- 
sented to assure the young widow of the well-being o/ 
Richard Layne, and that he would call upor the mor- 
row to express his thanks in. person. 

Theheightened colour of Lady Ellen showed that t):c 
pity she had conceived for Richard in bis wounded 
state might deepen to a more than friendly iu- 
terest during his yg ; 

It is dowbtful if Miss Wycherly gave a thought to 
such @ result from the romantic meeting in the glade 
between the young widow and, Layne, but if she did 
there was not the faintest sign of consciousness in he 
manner. 

Tlie evening wore on, the party separated, going to 
their various rooms, until the hostess, her niece, and 
Basil Montmaur were left atone. 

The lover of the Lady ide hastened to give 
her the most convincing of his faith and trust 
in her by declaring to Miss Wycherly his love for 
her niece and ent het to sanction their engage- 
ment. 

“You have my full approval, Basil and Leopolde,” 
said Miss Alethea, joining their hands and clasping 
both with her own. “I pray you may both be as 
happy as you deserve. It is not necessary for me tv 
say more!” 

If Basil thought Miss Wycherly’s manner of sanc- 
tioning the engagement very cold, the fault was amply 
redeewed in his sight when she drew her niece to h-r 
bosom and kissed her as an elder and loving sister 
might have done on yielding up a cherished and 
petted being, and then placed her in his embrace. 

“ Be tender with her, Basil,” she said. 

“TJ will! I will!” cried the lover, earnestly. 

Miss Wycherly smiled sorrowfully, but the smilo 
fled quickly and she was her old haughty self again. 

She dismissed Basil, and departed with the Lady 
Leopolde, escorting the latter to her door, and then 
proceeded to her own tower. 

In the corridor without she met Lord Waldeniere, 
who was walking uveasily back and forth. 

“You have lost your way, my lord,” she said, 
haughtily. “Shall I.sumwmon a servant to show you 
your chamber, upon the floor above ?” 

“Has that mau gone home, Alethea?” cried the 
marquis, fiercely, ignoring ber remark. 

“ He has, my lord!” 

“I did not see him emerge from the tower!” said 
his lordship, doubtingly. ; 

‘“ Because you failed for one moment in yourespion- 
age, my lord,” returned Miss Wycherly, seornfuilly. 

Turning from him, she knoeked at ber room, an‘ 
Alison admitted her, shutting the door in the marquis's 
face. 

Wondering why it was necessary for her to go 
through witn those preliminaries before gaining «d- 
mittance to her own apartments, Lord Waldemere 
slowly took his way to his chamber, by mo means at 

© with his soul. 

That night, as he slept uneasily, acting over inv 
dreams his late encounter with Richard Layne, he 
felt, as once before, an arm around him, a soft cheek 
laid te his, and a tender mouth pressed closely to lis 
own. 

By a powerful effort lie aroused. himself, but he was 
the only occupant of ‘his chamber. His doors were 
locked as he had left them, and there was no trace 
of an intruder. 

“It must have beema dream!” he reagoued- 
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Yet the memory of that kiss lingered with him 
throughout the night, and its dewy freshness thrilled 
him to his inmost soul. 





CHAPTER XVL 

Though all the world skould crack their duty to you, 
And throw it from their soul; though perils did 
Abound, as thick as thought could make them, and 
Appear in forms more horrid ; yet my duty, 
As doth a rock against a chiding 4 
Should the approach of the wild river break, 
And stand unshaken yours. 

a Henry the Eighth. 

OBEYING Miss Wycherly implicitly, Natalie Afton 
proceeded to the spot designated, there to await the 
farmer, who would take her to his home. She lad 
not long to wait. the rumbling of his waggon soon 
being heard. With a wildly throbbing heart, she 
stepped farther into the road that he might not fail 
to see her, and awaited his coming. 

As he approached, le slackened his pace, regarding 
her curiously, and fivelly halted, inquiring : 

“ Are you Miss Afton ?” 

“ Yes, I am Natalie Afton,” was the eager re- 
sponse. 

“ Then you are the young lady committed to my 
charge by Miss Wycherly! You are to go home with 
me, if you please!” 

Natalie looked closely at the face of the ex-school- 
master, and felt an ivstiuctive confidence in him, as 
she marked his plain, honest face, so full of intelli- 
gence and kindliness. 

On his part, Joha-Perkins was greatly impressed 
by the quiet grace and gentle manner of the young 
girl, and, to show his suddenly conceived respect for 
her, he leaped from his waggon and politely assisted 
her to # seat in the vehicle. 

He started as he took his seat beside her, catching 
his first full view of her face, and exclaimed : 

“ The Lady Leopolde! Is it possible 2 

“ You are mistaken, sir,” interrupted Natalie. “ I 
am not the Lady Leopolde. I am only a farmer's 
grand-daughter. I do not see why I should so 
strongly resemble her ladyship, but I have need to be 
thaukful for it, since to that resemblance 1 owe Miss 
Wycherly’s friendship!” 

“A farmer's grand-daughter!” exclaimed Joln 
Perkins. “ Why, you look every inch the lady !” 

Natalie could not be offended at this remark, given 
with such genuine kindness, but she made no reply. 
Her reticence iu regard to herself did not fail to strike 
the farmer, and he lapsed into silence, indulging in 
various theories as to her history and her resemblance 
to the lady of the Castle. 

On first beholding her, he bad for one moment sup- 
posed lie to be the Lady Leopolde, whom he had once 
or twice seenin her rides about the country; but he 
had i diately detected his mistake, and mentally 
reproached himself for his stupidity, 

The utter improbability of the Lady Leopolde’s 
haying need of his protection, and seeking the seclu- 
sion of his home, did as muci) towards convinoing him 
that it was not she whom he was conveying from the 
Castle as the assertion made by Natalie. 

He did not speak again until they turned into 
the secluded lane that conducted to his home, and 
then he informed her that they were nearing their 
destination. 

Natalie looked around her, at the overhanging 
braneles of the trees lining the lane, at the blossom- 
ing hedges, and at the greensward over which the 
waggon passed almost noiselessly, and a feeling of rest 
came over her. ’ 

This feeling deepened as they approached the denser 
mass of shrubbery that concealed the cottage, and she 
beheld through the foliage a speck of light—the sign 
that they were almost home. 

“ Here we are!” said her protector, driving into the 
little clearing surrounding his cottage. ‘‘ You would 
not have thought there was a human habitation here, 
would you?” 

He halted, sprang out, and assisted Natalie to the 
ground. 

The young girl had barely time to glance at the 
dwelling, when a door was thrown open and Mary 
Perkins appeared on the threshold. 

She looked surprised at bebolding Natalie, whom 
her husband hastened to introduce, but she greeted 
her with kiudly warmth, as the farmer declared her to 
be a friend and protégée of Miss Wycherly, and con- 
ducted her into the house, while John took care of his 
horse and vehicle. 

“I'm afraid, Miss Aiton,” said Mary, ushering her 
into the pleasant iittle sitting-room, “that you will 
not be contented here, after seeing the Castle!” 

“T was born in a plain farm-house,” answered 
Natalie, sinking into the sleepy hollow of an arm- 
chair offered her, and bestowing an appreciative 
look upon the home-like room. “I ami not fond of 
grandeur!” 

Mary Perkins bustled about, in housewifely style, 











shading the lamp upon the centre table, gathering 
into a work-basket the little garments upon which she 
had been at work, and placivg upon the table a large 
volume, which, from its worn appearance, seemed to 
have been frequently studied by the ex-school- 
master. 

Jobu soon came in, but neither he nor his wife 
questioned the young wanderer, or betrayed any avx- 
iety to know who she was, or why she sought the 
asylum of their home. 

it was enough for the: warm-hearted and grateful 
couple to know that she had been sent to them by 
their benefactress, and they treated her as Miss 
Wycherly’s representative. 

They addressed to her a few common-place yet 
pleasant remarks, and, as she showed no desire to con- 
verse, left her to her self-communion, aud talked with 
each other. 

The farmer soon took up the latge, worn volume, 
which proved to be a Bible, and read a chapter from 
it- He then read a prayer, into which he iutroduced 
@ petition for the health and happiness of the young 
lady, now his guest. 

Natalie was affected by the simple piety of her host 
and hostess, aud by the consideration shown for her 
welfare, and her voice trembled as she asked to be 
shown to ber room. 

Mary Perkins hastened to light a bed-room candle, 
and conducted her upstairs to the room over Arthur’s 
drawing-room. 

It was neatly furnished, and looked towards the 
west, the view, however, being bounded by the thick 
growth of the trees encircling the cottage. 

To Natalie it looked a blessed haven of refuge. 

“ My children sleep in the room across the passage, 
Miss Afton,” said the farmer's wife, setting the candle- 
stick upon the white-draped toilet-table. ‘‘ They will 
not disturb you, I hope, if they rise before you do, At 
what hour will you have breakfast?” . 

“T beg you will not change your usual routine on 
my account,” replied Natalie. ‘I always rise early !” 

Mary Perkins lingered a few minutes, and then 
withdrew, leaving the young wife to her needed re- 

se. 

Returning to the sitting-room, where her husband 
was still poring over his book, the farmer's wile re- 
marked : 

“ Jolin, did you notice how very like Miss Afton is 
to Lady Leopolde? Isn't it strange?” 

“Very. ‘The most remarkable coincidence that 
ever came to my knowledge!” 

Mary seated herself in her little easy-chair, pre- 
paring for a pleasaut gossip about their mysterious 
guest. 

“Do you know who she is, John?” she asked. 

“ Only that she said her grandfather was a farmer, 
A gentleman farmer, I suppose; although, at first, I 
took it differently. 1 fear 1 offended her by saying 
she looked like a lady. She isone. Miss Wycherly 
wants us to treat her with all respect, to keep her pre- 
sence here a secret, and to say nothing before her of 
Master Arthur !” 

‘* Then she doesn’t know of his existence? I might 
have known she did not, but I have nearly lost my 
senses since Lord Waldemere came upon me so sud- 
denly at the door. I have expected him here every 
minute during the day, but he has not been. He may 
think to question me. farther, but he will find that I 
am not losing my power to keep secrets!” 

John Perkins smiled approvingly, knowing that his 
wife was a woman with perfect command over her 
tongue, and that a secrét in her keeping was the same as 
buried. The only person with whom the little woman 
ever gossiped was her husband, and he endeavoured 
to make up by his society the deprivation of friends 
and neighbours—for the occupants of the hidden cot- 
tage relinquished both when they married and 
settled in their pleasant home. 

This renunciation, was all the easier because the 
Castle was the nearest residence, and because the 
village where John Perkins formerly taught, was three 
miles distant from his present home. An additional 
reason was afforded by the fact that Mary Perkins 


came originally from another county, and had never¢ 


possessed many acquaintances in the vicinity of 
Wycherly Castle. 

“I am glad Master Arthur is away from here,” con- 
tinued the good woman. “If any harm had happened 
to him while with us I should never have forgiven 
myself. Hard as it would be, I would rather harm 
should come to our own children than to my lady’s 
son. ” 


The farmer echoed the sentimont with considerable 
warmth. 

“I sometimes think, John, that our foster-child is 
ten times dearer to us than our own little ones. I 
have missed him so much to-day—so much more 
than usual. I se my unusual anxiety was on 
account of Lord Waldemere’s visit. Master Arthur 
is so brave, so gentle, and so chivalrous. He is as 
polite to Ally as if she were a born lady, and so fond 


of you and mé, John. I dread the time when he will 
be removed from our care!” 

‘*We won't anticipate trouble, Mary. All we have 
to do is to make Miss Afton happy, and to let her go 
and come at avy hour, without questioning her. It 


her through Miss Afton !” 

John spoke in a tone that seemed to put an end to 
the conversation, and his wife saw that there was nc- 
thing more to be said. 

She proceeded to act ip accordance with his sugges- 
tion the following morning. 

The best seat at the breahfast-table was given to 
Natalie, and, in remembranée of Miss Wycherly’s 
tastes, the ex-maid placed beside the plate of her 
guest a bouquet of fresh violets, the dew still upon 
them. 

Natalie was surprised at the good taste and quiet 
luxury prevailing in the pleasant breakfast-room. 

There were pictures on the walls—fineengravings ip 
gilded frames—that had evidently Leen selected by a 
more cultivated and refined taste than was possessed 
by the inmates of the cottage. The carpet was of 
blue and wood colour, in a pattern of tiny arabasques; 
and the furniture was of a pretty, light wood. 

The table was furnished with spotless linen, fine 
gilded china, and spoons and forks of solid silver. 

Natalie was puzzled at this display of taste and 
wealth in a farmer’s home—in such: contrast, too, to the 
dress and appearance of the Perkins family—but the 
reader, more enlighteued, knows that Miss Wycherly 
loved to surround her son with all refined things, 
that he might not grow up like the people with 
whom he was living. 

The Perkins children were well behaved, bu: 
Natalie scarcely glauced at them, and they did not 
obtrude themselves upon her notice. 

After breakfast, the young guest strolled al out the 
lawn, and through the plantation, busy with her own 
thoughts, and finally walked along the green lane, 
tempted to wander there by the songs of birds and 
the sunshine that sifted through the interstices of the 
foliage of the arching trees. 

The consciousness that she possessed the friendship 
of Miss Wycherly, and the Lady Leopolde, gave her 
hope for her future and dispelled the clouds of de- 
spair in which she had been enveloped. 

“If his relatives are willing to own me, grand as 
they are,” she thought, ‘perhaps Elmer may be in- 
duced to retract his cruel words! I am sure he must 
love me yet! Iam equally sure that the Lady Leo- 
polde does not love him. 1 should be quite coufident 
of my ultimate happiness if it were not that Elmer 
is an earl—a real lord! When I think of that I 
despair !” 

She looked upwards with an imploring expression, 
as if praying heaven to soften the heart of her hus- 
band to do ber justice. 

“If I could only clear my name,” she said, half- 
aloud. “I would ask nothing farther. I would be 
content never to see Elmer again,-never to share his 
destiny. 1 would aot care for the title of countess, 
nor for the honour and respect it would bring me, 
but I want to feel that I have nothing to coneeal ; 
that I need not shrink from observation ; and that my 
grandmother and uncleregard me with respect. What- 
ever his title or wealth, Elmer shal! not trample upon 
me !” 


in an idle, abstracted way, until she came to the 
road. 

The farmer had put bars across the end of the lane 
since the visit of the marquis, with a view to shutting 
out intruders in future, and Natalio leaned aguinst 
them and looked upand down the road with a dreawy 
expression on ber fair face. 

* I wish I could read the future!” she sighed. “ If 
I only knew what fate had in store for me!” 

Taking one of the daisies from the bunch in her 
hand, she began to pluck the leaves, as country girls 
are foud of doing when they wish to tell their for- 
tunes. 

‘ He will own me—he won't own me!” she said, 
letting fall at each sentence a daisy petal. ‘‘ He will 
—he will not——” 

Idle as was the task, it interested her, and she con- 
tinued it until a single petal remained upon the stem 
—and the verdict was in the negative. 

She sighed at this result of her attempt at fortune- 
telling, for, in her present mood, even so slight a thing 
had power to depress her fluctuating spirits. 

She wag about to repeat the experiment, when sho 
heard the sound of horses’ hoofs, and an‘exclamation 
of surprise uttered in a familiar voice. 

Looking up, she saw Hugh Fauld! 

“ Why, Natalie, is it you?” cried Hugh, riding up 
to the bars. “I have found you, then!” 

“What are you doing here, Hugh?” exclaimed 
Natalie, recovering from her first astonishment 








“Have you been looking for me ?” 


€ 


is the least return we can make to my lady to honour 


Thus resolving, Natalie wandered along the lane,. 
pausing now and then to pluck daisies and poppies,. 
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“Yes, Natalie. After you went to London, I re- 
turned home and made every effort to soften your 
relatives towards you, but failing, I resolved to seek 
you and protect you, if you should need protection. 
The more I thought of it, the more I became con- 
vinced that it was not right to allow a mere child, as 
you are, to encounter the temptations of London. As 
soon as | could, I followed you!” 

“ But I do not see how you tracked me !” 

“T lost sight of you in London, and it was only 
last evening that I thought to inquire for you at the 
various railway stations. By extreme good fortune, 
I got trace of you immediately, but learned that you 
had taken your ticket to a place at some distance. I 
had the forethought to inquire of the guard at every 
station if he had seen a young lady of your appear- 
ance, and in that way I provideutially heard of your 
whereabouts, I inquired at the village, and learned 
that such a young girl had been seen. She was 
particularly noticed on account of her resembiance to 
to some great lady who lives in the neighbourhood. 
Then I hired a horse and set out to scour the neigh- 
bouring country, convinced that you were notin the 
village. Providence bas guided me to you!” 

As he concluded, he leaped from his horse—threw 
the bridle over bis aru, and drew closer to the young 

irl. 

He looked as though his days and nights had been 
full of anxiety since her departure from home, and as 
though he felt an infinite joy in having found her. 

“Tam sorry that you thought it necessary to come 
in search of me, Hugh,” said the young girl, putting 
her hand into his and quickly withdrawing it. “I 
am quite safe, and with friends !”’ 

“ You have found your husband ?” 

“T have!” 

“And what does he say to you, Natalie? You 
surely are not with him and unowned ?” 

“No, Hugh. I have found other friends, of my own 
sex. Ihave placed myself in their hands, confident 
that they will assist me !” 

“ Have the new friends obscured the old?” asked 
Hugh Fauld, reproachfully. 

“ What friends had I, save yourself ? My grand- 
motherand uncle were not my friends, as you know. 
And even you, Hugh, felt it a condescension when 
you offered me marriage !” 

“ You wrong me, Natalie. I may have been awk- 

ward in expresing my love for you, but it was as 
pure and reverential as any ever given to woman. I 
am but a farmer—a rough fellow—but my heart isag 
true asif it beat beneath golden chains and rich trap- 
pings !” 
; “TI know it. I have proved it!” replied Natalie, 
dismissing the recollections that had rankled in her 
heart, and resolving never to mention to Hugh Fauld 
that Mrs. Afton had declared him “ willing ” to marry 
her. “Forgive me, if 1 have wounded you, Hugh. 
My grandmother embittered meagainst you! We will 
be true friends henceforth !” 

“True friends!” sighed Hugh Fauld, the words 
being but sound to his aching, craving heart. “Oh, 
Natalie, when I think of what might have been——” 

“Hush, Hugh!” replied the deserted young wife, 
with an air of becoming dignity. “ You forget the 
gulf between us!” 

“ Would that I could forget it!” and Hugh turned 
away to hide his emotion. 

After a brief silence, he said : 

“You bave not told me the name of your husband, 
Natalie. Have you discovered it?” 

“Yes, Hugh!” 

* What is it ?” 

“T cannot tell you, Hugh. He does not know that 
I have discovered his secret. I must talk with him 
before I can betray it to you!” 

Hugh Fauld approved this decision, glad as he 
would have been to have bad it reversed, and he 
conceived an added reverence for Natalie. 

“Ido not seek to obtrude myself into your confi- 
dence,” he said, kindly, “ but, if you are willing, I 
should like to know how he received you!” 

“I saw him but for a few minutes, Hugh, and he 
was too startled at seeing me tosay much. Hesimply 
said that he was poor, and a younger son, and warned 
me to go home. He threatened me, I believe, and 
then quitted me abruptly!” 

“ And that was all? Is he poor?” 

“T cannot answer you, Hugh.” 

“* At least, you will tell me the names of the friends 
with whom you are staying ?” 

Natalie uttered a gentle negative. 

“My poor child, you know so little of the world 
that you may have chosen for friends people who 
would seek yoor destruction. Pardon me if I speak 
plainly, Natalic. All women are not true-hearted and 
sincere like you, and there are some of your sex who 
would be tempted by your beauty to lure you to ruin. 
Confide in me, for your own sake !” 

“T have promised to be silent, and I must be. Al- 
though I am not familiar with the world, Hugh, I 


know that the ladies who are befriending me are good 
and noble, Further, I cannot explain!” 

* You will not even tell me where you live ?” 

Natalie shook her head. 

“Then I must discover it for myself!” replied Hugh 
Fauld, firmly. “I cannot Teave you with strangers, 
Nattie, without knowing who they are!” 

‘The young wife was surprised at this unlooked-for 
def , and responded : 

“Tt is enough for you to know, Hugh, that my 
friends are well known to my husband. I have told 
them my story, and they believe me. They are will- 
ing to assist me with Elmer, and I believe that their 
influence with him is much greater than my own. I 
hope for a reconciliation with my husband, to be ulti- 
mately acknowledged by him ; but you know as well 
as I that such an event would be retarded by your 
presence here. Elmer is very proud, and, should he 
think that I have betrayed the secret of our marriage, 
his former love for me might change to aversion. Be- 
sides, and a blush stained her delicate cheeeks, you 
know what Elmer wrote about you in that last letter, 
Hugh. After that, I would not wish him to see you 
with me!” 

Hugh Fauld silently acquiesced in the wisdom of 
— remarks, even though his heart was wrung by 
them. 

“Did my grandmother express any regret ‘at my 
departure ?” asked the young girl, changing the sub- 
ject abruptly. 

“Not any,” was the frank reply. ‘I told her of 
our visit to Falconbridge, and of our unsuccessful 
search of the register in the church there, and she said 
she should have been surprised at any other result to 
our investigations. She assured me that I had been 
imposed upon by you—but it will do no good what 
else she said. I do not wish to embitter you further 
against her. But do not think of going back to the 
Grange, Natalie, unless with your husband!” 

“] understand you, Hugh. I have too much pride 
to think’of ever going back !” 

“IT have one thing more to say, Natalie,” and Hugh 
Fauld's tones grew winning and tender. ‘ Should 
you discover that this man, whom you wedded under 
his assumed name, is not legally your husband, what 
shall you do?” 

He took her hand as he noticed how she shivered 
at his words, and held it in a reassuring clasp. 

“I do not know—TI will not think of such a thing!” 
she answered, moaningly, her blue eyes having a wild 
and faltering look. 

“T fear that such will be the result, Nattie! In 
that hour of your sorrow and bitter anguish, I want 
you to remember that my love will bean unfailing 
refuge to you. Do not shrink from me ; I would not 
speak thus to you if I thought that you were legally 
a wife, Natalie. I want you to know that when all 
else forsake you, then my arms shall be open to you ! 
I know how pure and innocent you are and bave been, 
how spotless have been your motives, and I cannot 
blame you for anything you have done. Neglected 
as you have always been, how could you have done 
differently ? You areandalways will be honoured in my 
sight above all other women, and, should the worst 
happen, I will feel blest if you will come to me! I 
should like to see the person who would venture to 
sneer at Mrs. Hugh Fauld!” 

He concluded with a flash of the eyes that boded 
little good to the person who should be so unlucky as 
to speak ill of poor Natalie ;and then, with an earnest 
pressure of her hand, he sprang into the saddle, and 
dashed away at full speed. 

He had no intention of returning to Fauld Farm, 
however, although Natalie believed he would do so. 
He hastened back to the village inn, settled his account 
and delivered up his horse, and then set out for a 
village ten miles or more distant, which he intended 
making his head-quarters so long as Natalie should 
remain in her present quarters, His future move- 
ments would be guided by hers, for he was firmly 
resolved that henceforth he would watch over her un- 
seen, a presentiment haunting bim that an hour 
would come when his hand would be needed to rescue 
F Natalie from some awful fate. 

To be continued. 


———————E_B 





RECOVERING FROM A BROKEN Necx.—At Greenock, 
a few days ago, a young girl fell over a railing into 
a paved court, eighteen feet below, and was picked 
up with, to all appearance, a broken neck. Dr. 
M‘Raild was called in, and he says:—“I found the 
child utterly motionless and breathless, and to all ap- 
pearance dead. Her head was twisted beneath the 
left shoulder, and almost reversed on the body. I saw 
at once that the relation of the neck with the head 
was unnatural, and instead of waiting for a nice diag- 
nosis, proceeded to use means of reduction. With 
this object I supported the back with the left knee, 
took a grasp of the head, and began to pull gradually 
tand pretty strongly. I had not pulled much when the 








patient's eyes opened, and an attempt was made at 
breathing. Asa physiological test of the nature of the 
injury, 1 ceased pulling, when immediately every phe- 
nomenon of life ceased as: before. I then pulled 
strongly, and the parts came to the natural position 
with a snap, exactly as occurs after the reduction of 
displacement, but not so audibly. Immediately the 
eyes opened, and shortly afterwards gasping took 
place, and, in a minute or. so, breathing was estab- 
lished.” Close attention was paid to the case, and 
after much fever and occasional convulsions, the child 
recovered. 





FEMALE DUELLISTS. 


Terk are instances on record in which ladies have 
shown their determination to avenge their own 
wrongs. Madame Villechen mentions a duel fought 
with swords by Henriette Sylvie, of Molitre, with 
another woman, both in male attire. In the letters 
of Madame Dunoyer, a case is mentioned of a lady of 
Beaucaire, anda young lady of rank, who foug!:t with 
swords in their garden, and would have killed each 
other had they not been separated ; this meeting had 
been preceded by a regular challenge. De la Com- 
biére mentionsa duel that took place on the Boulevard 
St. Antoine between two ladies of doubtful virtue, in 
which they inflicted on each other’s faces and bosoms 
several wounds, two points at which female jealousy 
would naturally aim. 

St. Foix relates the tale of Mademoiselle Durieux, 
who, in the open street, fought her lover, of the name 
of Antinotti. But the most celebrated female duellist 
was the actress Maupio, one of the performers at the 
opera. Serane, the famous fencing-master, was one 
of her lovers, and from him she received many valua- 
ble lessons. Being insulted one day by an actor of 
the name of Dumedy, she called him out, but as he 
refused to give her satisfaction, she carried away his 
watch and snuff-box as tropbies of her victory. On 
another occasion one of the performers having pre- 
sumed to offend her, on his declining a meeting, was 
obliged to kneel down before her and implore her for- 
giveness. One evening ata ball, having behaved in 
a very rude manner toa lady she was requested to 
leave the room, which she did on the condition that 
those gentlemen who had warmly espoused the 
offended lady’s cause slhiould accompany her. To this 
proposal they agreed; when, after a hard combat, 
she killed them all, and quietly returned to the ball- 
room. Louis XIV. granted ber a pardon, and she 
withdrew to Brussels, where she became the mistress 
of the Elector of Bavaria. 

Under the Regency a pistol meeting took place 
between the Marquise de Nesle and the Countess 
Polignac for the possession of ‘the Duc de Richelieu ; 
and in modera times, so late indeed as 1826, a 
Madame B., at St. Rambert, received a challenge to 
fight with pistols; and about the same period a lady 
of Chateauroux, whose husband had received a slap 
in the face without resenting the insult, called out the 
offender, and, fighting him with swords, wounded him. 

In 1818 a duel took place between a young girl and 
a garde du corps. She had been betrayed by the 
gallant soldier, and insisted upon satisfaction, select- 
ing her own weapons by the right of an offended 
party. Two shots were exchanged, but without any 
result, as the seconds very wisely had not loaded with 
ball. The young lady, however, ignorant of this pre- 
caution, fired first, and received the fire of her ad- 
versary with the utmost coolness, when, to try her 
courage, after taking a long and deliberate aim, le 
fired in the air,and thus terminated the meeting, 
which no doubt léd to many others of a less hostile 
nature. 

In the same month, as a striking instance of the 
contagion of this practice, a duel was fought near 
Strasbourg between a French woman and a German 
lady, both of whom were in love with a painter. 
The parties met on the ground armed with pistols, 
with seconds of their own sex. The German damsel 
wanted to fire across a pocket-handkerchief, but the 
French lady and her seconds insisted upon a distance 
of twenty-five paces. They both fired without effect, 
when the exasperated German insisted that they 
should carry on the contest till one of the parties fell. 
This determination, however, was controlled by the 
seconds, who put a stop to farther proceedings, but 
were unable to bring about a reconciliation.— History 
of Duelling. 


Harvest prospects are exeellent througbout Ireland. 
The excessive and scorching heat of July has been 
followed by copious and cooling rain, which came 
just in time to swell the grain crops and vivify the 
after-grass. ‘he potato crop is magnificent, and, 
although some of the usual “croaking” about the 
blight is heard, it will probably prove the largest ever 
saved in Ireland, as in anticipation of the scareity of 
cattle a great breadtb of the esculent was sowa in 
spring. 
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‘THE KNIGHT’S DAUGHTER. 


—_—___>—_—_—__ 
CHAPTER V. 


Wuew the revellers had dispersed, Maud Ruth- 
‘ven stole up to the rose-room, flushed and smiling, 
avith a thousand hopes and dreams burning at her 
young heart. She was in no mood for sleep, and 
flitted to and froin her pleasant unrest; ever and anon 
pausing to cast another glance at the gifts heaped on 
her table, or examining with fond pride the necklace 
and amulet whivh had been Cecil Hastings'’s offering. 
At last, however, she sank down, overpowered by the 
weariness of the day and evening, and was wrapped in 
the profound shumber of girlhood. 

At an early hour the queen arose from her sump- 
tuous couch, and, wrapping a dressing-gown around 
her, moved into the rose-room. While her tiring- 
women were unrobing her, one startled her by 
declaring that the music-master had left his post in 
the music-room, put on the guise of a Venetian gon- 
dolier, and mingled with the revellers, as an equal— 
nay, more, that he had even dared to make love to her 
ward. 

The revelation had haunted her during the few 
hours which were left for rest, and she now resolved 
‘to go atonce to the girl, who was growing strangely 
dear to her royal protectress. 

She was not to be found in the rose-room, and for 
an instant the queen felt a sudden fear lest the bold 
Italian should have borne her away, butas she passed 
into the dressing-chamber this dread vanished. 

The perfumed lamps were yet burning on the toi- 
lette-table, strewn with her birthday gifts, and the 
light flickered over Maud Iiuthven’s face and figure. 

There she lay, just as she had sank down on the 
footcloth in her utter weariness; her lithe form still 
cladin the Persian costume she had worn in the 
masquerade, her gossamer veil mingling with the 
dark luxuriance of her hair, and thelilies crushed amid 
them, while her hand clasped the glittering chain and 
amulet. 

For a time Elizabeth of England gazed at her in 
silence, thoughts of herown girlhood flashing through 
her brain in rapid succession; at length, however, 
she laid her white fingers on the maiden’s brow, and 
said: 

“Maud, Maud!” 

At the sound of her voice, those dusky eyes un- 
closed, and the girl looked. up, apparently quite be- 

wildered by her novel position. 
“It seems,” observed the queen, “that you fell 


[THE QUEEN FINDS MAUD ASLEEP IN TIIE ROSE-2OOM. | 


asleep on the footcloth and pillowed your head on 
that cushion.” 

“ Ah, I recollect now, royal madam; I did not think 
I should be here long, but thought I would take a 
few minutes’ rest before unrobing. How late is it, 
prithee?” 

“Itis morning, Maud; but weshould not have waked 
you thus early, after your recent fatigue, had it not 
been for a keen interest in your welfare. We wish to 
ask you a question which concerns us as your pro- 
tectress during your father’s absence; did Luigi Vel- 
lette make love to you yesternight in the palace 
grounds ?” 

“ Yes; and I should have told you the whole truth 
could I have found a fitting opportunity, but as it 
was, I was obliged to delay it until to-day.” 

“And what did you tell him?” asked the queen, 
anxiously ; ‘‘ did you give him the slightest encourage- 
ment ?” 

“No, no; eloquently as he told his story, it had no 
other effect than to pain me, because his love had 
been wasted on one who could neither appreciate nor 
return it.” 

Elizabeth Tudor smiled, the shadow vanishing 
from her face and heart, and she drew the girl to her, 
and warmly expressed her delight that a knight's 
daughter, and her own ward was in no danger of 
making amisalliance; then she grasped the necklace 
which she had perceived in Maude hand when she 
entered, and said: 

“It seems you bad an addition to your costume 
after we left you.” 

“ Yes.” The girl's eyelids drooped, and her royal 
protectress marked the slight tremor which crept 
over her frame. 

* And may we ask who was the giver?” 

“The Earl of Lennox, royal madam.” . 

“Then he has made peace with you, dear Mand.” 

* Yes, this wasa peace-offering, and, besides, be has 
explained his absence to my entire satisfaction; as 
your majesty knows, he has been seriously ill, and 
neither leech nor nurse would consent to his coming to 
Richmond, but in spite of their warnings he started in 
time to reach the palace by yester-noon at least, but 
detentions on his way delayed him, so that he only 
arrived in time for the masquerade.” 

“ Ah, we expeet to see him in the course of the day, 
as we wish todiscuss the Westmoreland affair, and have 
him present at the trial of the boatman who assisted 
him in performing his nefarious deeds.” : 

With these words she swept from the room and re- 
turned to her own-dressing-chamber, where several 
tiring-women were soon busy around the royal lady. 
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Hours wore on, and Cecil Hastings did not make 
his appearance, but a messenger came suddenly up with 
the intelligence that his master was lying ill at 
Lennox House, in London, the town residence of the 
family. 

The result had confirmed the fears of the physician, 
whose cautions he had disregarded in his intense desire 
to be present at Maud Ruthven’s birthday /¢e, as on 
reaching home he sank down beneath a second attack 
of the fever from which he had not fully recovered. 

When his faithful retainer had communicated the 
tidings to Alfred, the page to whom I have before 
alluded, he hastened to the queen. 

“What!” cried her majesty, “has my Lord of Lennox 
been again prostrated by the disease from which we 
thought he had recovered ? Tell his messenger, Alfred, 
that we will send our own leech to attend him, and 
hope he will soon be able to resume his duties at court, 
where he will be sadly missed.” 

The door leading into the rose-room had been left 
slightly ajar, and Maud Ruthven had distinctly heard 
what was passing in the queen’s chamber. 

Iuvoluntarily sie gave a sharp cry, her eyes filled 
witls tears, and her scarlet lips quivered, while a host 
of tumultuous thoughts swept through her brain. 

She now recalled how pale the young earl looked 
when he unmasked in the garden, and the feverish 
glow which had succeeded his extreme pallor, and up- 
braided herself for having, as she feared, been the 
cause of a second prostration. 

Scarcely knowing what she did in her anxiety, she 
flew through corridor after corridor, and across the 
palace vestibule into the palace court-yard, where 
Alfred, the page, was delivering the queen’s message 
to his waiting retainers ; then, however, she checked 
herself, fearing the young. earl night think it un- 
seemly should she inquire for him in person, and 
resolved to wait the return of the court leech, who 
was soon to start for London. 

By the royal permission, however, she traced a 
few words on a slip of parchment, assuring him how 
much she vow regretted that he had undertaken such 
a joursey when his system was not strong enough 
to bear the fatigue, and assuring him that he should 
have her most cordial sympathy in his suffering. 

This missive, bound with blue floss silk, was de- 
spatched by the leech, who followed the young noble- 
man’s servant with all possible speed. On reaching 
the city he dismounted at Lennox House, and was 
conducted into the chamber occupied by Cecil 
Hastings. 

Though in mid-day, the curtains swept heavily over 
the windows, and a soft twilight pervaded the room. 
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Beneath a canopy surmounted by an earl’s coronet 
be perceived his patient, with bis restless head sup- 
ported by satin pillows, which gleamed like a bank of 
snow in the dim light, while the crimson counterpane 
which had been folded over him glowed richly among 
the shadows. 

The face on which the leech fixed his critical gaze 
was flushed with fever, the eyes had the lustre of 
disease, and the lips already began to look . parched 
and discoloured. 

The leech laid his hand on his forehead and felt 
the hard, dry. throb in the burning temples; he 
counted the rapid pulse, and shook his head, ex- 
claiming : 

‘Ah, my lord, it was the height of folly, of rash- 
ness, for you to journey to Richmond from your castle, 
when you scarcely had strength to ride over your 
own estate.” 

“That may be,” replied the earl ; ‘‘ but the tempta- 
tion was great—I did not like the idea of being 
absent from the birthday festivities of the queen's 
ward.” 

“Both ber majesty and Lady Maud would have 
excused you under the circumstances, and the latter 
has made me the bearer of a message to your lord- 
ship;” and he placed the missive on his patient's 
pillow. 

Ceeil Hastings eagerly grasped it, read and reread 
its contents, and placed it beneath his pillow, with a 
smile of intense satisfaction ae over his features, 
which before had been contracted by pain. 

“ T assure-you,” he faltered, “that | fully appreciate 
Lady Maud’s kindness, and shall treasure this slip 
of parchment, encircled with blue floss from her own 
embroidery frame, as a miser hoards his gold. Would 
that I had the power to send her a written reply; 
but since that is refused me, I pray you to 
tell her how earnestly I thank her, and how sweet it 
will be in these weary, weary hours to think of her 
sympathy.” 

He paused an instant, and then went on: 

“One thing more, sir leech; I see from the letter 
she blames herself for my present illness, but I 
sincerely hope she will not indulge in such thoughts.” 

The leech declared his readiness to do as his 
lordship desired, and now proceeded to his duties. 
Then leaving him to the care of a nurse, and two or 
three retainers who felt a keen interest in their master, 
he visited two or three other town patients, and rode 
back to Richmond; he felt instinctively how anxious 
Lady Maud would be, and tapped at the door of the 
“rose-room” as he re-entered the royal palace. 
Maud’s face betokened her anxiety, and the leech 
said : 

“ Well, lady, I have just returned from a visit to 
the Earl of Lennox; I conveyed your letter to him, 
lre gave it a careful perusal, and placed it beneath 
his pillow, begging me to tell you how much pleasure 
it would afford him to send you a written reply, how 

sweet the thought of your sympathy would be, and 
that he trusted you would not blame yourself for any- 
thing that had befallen him.” 

“ And how is he? Can you not ward off a second 
attack of fever?” 

“ No, Lady Maud; it has already fastened upon lim, 
and the only thing I can do is to prescribe such 
remedies and maintain such care and quiet as he 
needs. I sincerely hope to prevent delirium and other 
alarming symptoms of the disease.” 

This hope was not to be realized, however, and, on 
visiting the Earl of Lennox the next morning, the 
leech found, te his regret, that the antidotes lie had 
ministered had failed of their desired effeet; he 
bad been delirious for several hours, and declared 
that he had seen the lowering face of Westmoreland 
at the open window, from which the drapery had 
been knotted back to admit fresh air, and repeated 
the jester’s warning breathed in the palace-gardens 
on the night of the masquerade— 

“ Let the eagle guard well the dove that has come 
to build ber nest ‘mid the dangers of a court!” 

In his fevered imagination, he lived over again the 
anniversary of Elizabeth's Tudor’s coronation; the 
scenes in the old abbey and Westminster Hall; his 
ride homewards at Maud’s bridle-rein; tle parting 
which had wrung her young heart ere her father set 
sail ; the exciting events of the wild chase when the 
lady who had been consigned to him had been 
suatched from his barge, her rescue from the waters, 
and the emotions with which he had discovered that 
the disguised boatman was no less a personage than 

the Earl of Westmoreland. 

Maud Ruthven heard of the unfavourable change 
in his symptoms with a thrill of pain, which she did 
uot attempt to disguise, and those days during which 
he suffered most, seemed to comprise a year’s duration 
in their slow lapse. 

At length the queen resolved to pay him a visit, 
as be had no female relations save the old aunt 
who had come from his ancestral home to watch by 
his bedside. 





Maud was allowed to accompany her, and, though 
the leech had hitherto insisted on strict quiet, no 
harm ensued. His clear hazel eyes wandered from 
o to the other, and, in a brief interval of sanity, he 
said: 

“It is kind of you to come into a dismal room like 
this, and if I die it will be pleasant to remember your 
visit, in my last hours. Royal madam, may God help 
you to shield your ward from such men as Luigi 
Vellette and the Earl of Westmoreland, for, on ny 
honour, I believe him still living, though his ally 
declares lim dead! Beware, beware ;” and he again 
lapsed into the vagaries of delirium. 

When Maud stole to him and laid her handsoftly 
on his brow, a pleasant, restful look shot into his 
the tones of her voice appeared to soothe him, end ere 


she retired he sank into a slumber for the first time | hazel 


for many weary hours. 

Finally the crisis passed, and the fever 
from cheek and brow; but his condition seemed even 
more perilous than before. a is man’s system 
was too much exhausted to rally his strength, and he 
was weak and helpless as a shila. 

It was on a wild, wet, autumn day, when the wind | 
went wailing through the park and gardepsat Rich- 
mond, and sobbed wearily around the “Lady 
Maud stood at an oriel window, watching for the re- 
turn of the leech. 

He had been absent for hours, and sheknew full 
well what had detained him; and when ® drenched 
courier came flying up the avenue just before Snening 
closed in, she felt certain he brought tidiggs from 
Cecil Hastings. 

As she bent over the great staircase to listen, she 
heard the words: 

« Tell her majesty and the court to prepare for the 

all possible d 


worst; I have come with all 

Lennox House to inform you that his lordslip’s life 
hangs on a mere thread—it would be strange should 
he live to see another morning!” 

The next moment the girl stood at his side, and 

asped : 
“ Who is with my Lord of Lennox 2?” : 

“Only the court leech, the nurse, and an old re- 
tainer, who cannot be induced to leave the chamber. 
‘There has been a consultation of all the best leeches 
in the city, but they had gone before I started for 
Richmond.” 

* And his aunt, the Countess of Stafford; where is 
her ladyship?” 

“She is quite worn down with grief and care, and 
cannot practise the self-control that is needful to- 
night, when the mest rigid caution is requisite.” 

“ Hark ye,” rejoined Maud; “ ere I had counted my 
thirteenth summer my father came home from au ex- 
pedition very ill,and when the crisis came I would 
not be driven from bis room. Al! night I kept my 
post, and I was calm and brave as a woman, and 
when the leech came next morning, be declared my 
father much better, and me the best of nurses. Let 
me go back to London with you, and watch by his 
bedside, | implore you; he saved me from death, and 
now, in his hour of need, it is my duty to prove my 
gratitude.” 

“Nay, nay !” exclaimed the courier; “her majesty 
would never forgive me should I allow you to expose 
yourself to such a storm. | dare not risk her dis- 
pleasure. Good-even ;” and le dashed away and was 
soon lost to sight. 

“ Cecil Hastings dying, dying!” exclaimed the girl, 
“and yet I cannot share the vigils of his watchers,” 
and in hér wild restlessness she darted out and 
paced to and fro on the terrace, till her hair became 
drenched with rain. 

“Lady Maud,” said a hoarse voice near her, and 
she started in sudden fear, and turned to leave the 
terrace. 

“Nay, nay!” resumed the speaker, “there is no 
cause for alarm—God knows the court jester is your 
friend. List. I have heard what passed between you 
and the courier despatched to bring heavy tidings to 
Richmond; and you shall go to London, if you will it. 
Should you deem the jester worthy of your confi- 
dence, he will attend you, and do his best to bring 
you do Lennox House. It is true, the queen may ob- 
ject to the liberty I take, but T would rather lose wy 
post in the royal household that deny you this.” 

“Thank you, thank you, good jester—I accept 
your offer, but where shall we meet ?” 

Ile reflected a moment, and then replied: 

“Come to the whitethorn-tree near yonder copse 
—there I will await you with fleet horses.” 

“ Yes, yes,” and the lady hastened up the staircase, 
donned her cloak and riding-cap, and stealing through 
a postern gate, emerged intothe open air. Hurrying 


to the trysting-place, she found three horses pawing 
the earth ; the jester assisted her in mounting one, he 
and a friead, whom he had taken into his confidence, 
mounted the others, and the next moment they had 
started for London, the former Jeading her palfrey by 


The storm-clouds hung dark and heavy above, and 
the wind swept through the oak, beech and chestnut, 
and died yr A like the wail of a homeless child, 
along those p! t English meadows, where the 
hay-makers had been driven from their task. But 
young and delicately reared as Maud Ruthven had 
been, she did not heed the gloom, or the fast-falling 
rain, save as it impeded their progress; she remem- 
bered the lofty chamber were she had visited the 
young nobleman with the queen, and fancy ‘conjured 
up a scene which constantly haunted ber, like a 
troubled dream. She could see the huge with 
its nodding plumes, ite canopy by an 
ear?’s coronet, and tae mass of b. ag pase on which 
reposed Cecil Hastin again she pictured 
the pale and comet i the ube lips'and the dim, 
e ever and anon opening ing 
around with a host of unuttered queries in ‘their 


faded | look. 


Our party was astrangely silent one, but thrice 
‘the joster inquired if they rode too fast, to which le 
received this answer : 
“No, no, I wish we could fly; think, think, we 
‘be too late!” 
they had reached a point on the high road 
where the jester thought they would e met or ob- 
served by any person belonging to thp-eourt, he drew 
‘forth a and allowed it to barn till they 
remmtvye Ae anya secon pg ge it 
into.a brooklet that went wanderiug by, and. grasped 
Maud’s bridle witha band. 





hay on “Ta jester 


yr args on oe a Py sea door, which 
was immediately answered 


‘saw the sad realization of the scene slie had con- 
4 ws her —the pale face of the young 
earl, the damp sweeping over the pillow, and his 
thin white hands carelessly over the crimson 
counterpane: the old retainer, with his furrowed 
cheek and grey hair; the prefessional nurse, sitting 
erect and vigilant in her rigid, black satin dress; and 
the leech watching his feeble breath, and standing 
near enough to observe every changing symptom. 

“Lady Maud,” said the leech, as she entered and 
advanced to the bedside, after having laid aside her 
wet cloak and cap, and wrung the water from her hair 
in a room hard by, where she had met the old Coun- 
tess of Stafford, “did her majesty know you were 
coming hither on such a night as this ?” 

“ No, no.” 

* Are you betrothed to the young Earl of Lenuox 
that you feel so interested in his welfare ?” 

“No, indeed, but next.to the queen, he is the best 
friend I have in England, and as he rescued me from 
death, it behoves me to give a substantial token of 
my gratitade. Besides, he has few kindred, ‘and it 
seems lonely to have him lie here with no lady, save 
the countess yonder, to. manifest ‘an interest in his 
aa How is he now? do you think he can live, sir 
eech 2?” 

“That is very doubtful, my dear lady; his system 
is completely exhausted, aud 1 can sometimes scarcely 
ascertain that he breathes. Whoevershares our vigils 
must be brave and calm—do you think you are equal 
to the task ?” 

“If lam not you can banish me, but I insist on 
being allowed to remain.” 

*“ He is at present asleep, but he is too weak to be 
allowed to slumber more than a few moments.” 

“Let me wake him,” said Maud. ‘The leech as- 
sented, and in another moment she had placed Ler 
hand on his brow, aud murmured : 

“ Wake, wake, my lord!” 

His eyes unclosed and fastened on her with an 
earnest, wondering gaze. 

“ Maud, Mand,” he faltered—"* welcome, welcome, 
a thousand times welcome! Often during my illness 
you have come and gone, but you will not yo now 
—you will not leave me to-nizht—promise me, as you 
hope for heaven, dear Maud!” 

“I do promise,” was the reply, and, clasping her 
hand, he lay with his eyes bent on her face,:and a 
smile flickering over the pale features, sharpened by 
disease. 

Such was the beginning of Maud Ruthven’ 's gentle 
ministering by the young nobleman’s bedside, and 
hour after hour dragged by on leaden wings, while 
the sands of life seemed ebbing fast, and she feared 
that dread presence which steals alike into palace and 
cottage—the Angel of Death. 

Ever and anon as she roused him from his sleep, or 
lifted his head to assist the leech in administering the 
tonics with which he was endeavouring to restore his 
fuiling strength, or stirred the air with a fan that he 





the bridle-reia. 





might breathe more freely, his looks spoke ‘volumes, 
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and once or twice he murmured bis thanks, and at | aud whatever course your majesty may take in the 


length said, earnestly : 

“God graut I may live for you!” 

When the Ovtober moruiug broke, bright aud beau- 
tiful after the storm, the leech exclaimed : 

“Take courage, my lord; you have improved 
wonderfully during the night, and I will do Lady 
Maud the credit to say that her presence has proved 
most salutary !” . 

Several hours afterwards he left Maud in charge of 
his patient, and dashed away to Richmond. The 
queen had not discovered her ward’s absence till, on 
summoning the girl to her chamber, she did not re- 
spond to her call. 

Hastening to the suite of rooms appropriated to 
Maud, she found them vacaut, and half-suspected that 
her anxiety for the earl had driven her to London. 

When the leech appeared to bear her ward’s mes- 
sage with regard to her night's journey, begging 
permission to remain the rest of the week at Lennox 
House, she exclaimed : 

“ Great heaveus! it was a rash enterprize for our 
little Maud to journey to London in such a violent 
storm, but since she arrived safely at Lennox House, 
and my lord the earl is so muci: better this morning, 
we caunot find it in our heart to chide her. Both of 
them are, as you know, special favourites of ours, and 
we shall not interfere with their love-affairs, save to 
give a word of encouragement.” 

“ Royal madam,” rejoined the leech, with a puzzled 
iook, “she assured me she was not betrothed to his 
lordship, and if so, she has deceived me.” 

“Nay, nay, sir leech; there has been no betrothal, 
no explicit understanding, but we have read their 
hearts; ber wonderful beauty dazzled my Lord of 
Lennox on the day when we solemnly promised her 
father. to take charge of her during his absence, 
her grief aroused his sympathy, and this interest has 
deepened with every passing duy. Hark ye, we will 
senu a written messuge to Lady Maud when you 
return to London, assuring her that she need not fear 
our displeasure, provided she informs us who was 
the companion of her journey, and expressiug our 
kind wishes to the earl.” 

As she spoke she waved the leech from the room, 
and, moving toa table, sank into a seat; then she drew 
sowe parchment, standish and eagle-quills to her, 
and wrote rapidly for a few moments; she affixed 
the royal seal, and, summoning Alfred, begged 
him to convey it immediately to the leech. The lad 
obeyed, and presently reappeared, aud sinking down 
before ber, said; 

“Your majesty made me the bearer of one mes- 
sage, and now I briug another.” 

* And what is it, Alfred ?” 

“A person waiting in the corridor desires an au- 
dience, royal madam.” 

“And whois he?” — 

“ Master Woodford, the court-jester.” 

The queen hesitated an instant, and then said: 

“Admit him, Alired; he seems to have a good 
understanding in spite of the post he fills, and we have 
noticed that since the dangerous illuess of my Lord 
of Lennox, he has preserved a most decorous couduct, 
instinctively realizing that there was no time for 
jesting.” 

While she was speaking, the tapestry was swept 
aside by Alfred, aud the jester appeared, and, kneel- 
ing at her feet, waited for her to break the painful 
constraiut which crept over him, 

“ What would you with us, Master Woodford ?’ 
asked the queen. 

“ T have sought the royal presence,” rejoined the 
jester, “ to make a confession which may erouse your 
indignation and turn me from your court.” 

“Ah! how so, how so?” and Elizabeth leaned 
forward, eager and expectant, 

“ Yester-nig!it, royal madam, when a courier came 
flying across the path to tell the court to prepare for 
the worst, as the life of the young Earl of Lennox hung 
on a mére thread, and it was not supposed he would 
see another morning break, your ward listened to the 
message, and, moving to. the horseman, begged him 
totake her back to London. He refused, declaring he 
would not risk your majesty's displeasure by exposing 
your Lady Maud to such a storm, and as he galloped 
away, she turned sharply from the place where she 
stood watching him, aud began to pace the terrace. 
Then, royal madam, my heart thrilled at the sight 
of her grief andat the memory of the, young noble- 
man into whose chamber 1 had gazed not long pre- 
vious, therefore I exerted myeelf to the utmost to bring 
about a ting hastened to her and offered to 
attend her to London. At first she hesitated, but 1 
assured her she need not fear to trust me, and erel 
left her, we had appointed a rendezvous. ‘There, by 
a whitethorn-tree, we met, and commenced our jour- 
ney to the city,,1 leading her palfrey by the bridle.” 

“ And you were her ouly attendant?” 

“ With the exception of one.of the royal grooms 
who had loaned us the horses; dud now you know all, 








affair, believe me, 1 stall uot murmur. If you banish 


; me from tlre palace, I will go without a word; if you 


forgive and retain me, I will try and prove myself not 
only loyal to you, but a firm friend to Lady Maud 
Hiuthven.” 

Elizabeth reflected for a tine ere she replied. 

“ Master Woodford, your full confession atones for 
your fault, and, besides, you bave pleaded your cause 
admirably by your interest in two who are dear to us; 
and though our ward would be called a madcap gir! to 
undertake an escapade which had a less worthy mo- 
tive, she seems to rise into the diguity of a heroine, 
and a woman’s heart like ours can understand and 
appreciate her self-sacrifice. We do not usually ap- 
prove of anything clandestine, but as Lady Maud and 
you have explained to our satisfaction, you shall both 
receive our royal pardon.” 

“Thank you, thank you, madam—it was more 
than } dared expéct at your majesty’s hands.” 

The queen smiled, and as he rose to retire from ler 
preseuce, she said, kindly: 

“*Good-morrow, Master Woodford—we trust that 
ere Christmas my Lord of Lennox will be convales- 
cent, that young Maud’s face may bloom again, and 
we shall have merry times at court.” 

The jester bowed, and the next moment the tapestry 
which he had raised as he retired swept back to its 
place like a mass of turbulent clouds. 

(To be continued.) 





THE BELLE OF THE SPRINGS. 





lr was very gay at the Springs; everybody’ 
seemed determined to leave dull care, and enjoy the 
present bour. Foremost among tie gay was Mabel 
Holbrook, the beauty and belle of the season. 

She was, indeed, a most bewitching creature, yet 
you would not say she was regularly handsome; she 
was only pretty when silent a.d thoughtful; but let 
those lips open with siniles and such words as she so 
well knew .how to choose for ler listeners, and you 
would call her superb, wonderiug liow you bad ever 
thought her only pretty; then as you became ac- 
quainted with her, you would say she was the most 
captivating woman you ever met, and forget you had 
not thought her so from the first. 

You have met such ones, I presume; but I never 
knew auother like Mabel Holbrook. She was called, 
by every gentleman, the finest-looking woman there, 
and, by every lady, the greatest flirt. 

You will uuderstand the connection between the 
opinions. 

Maxy «a lover forgot his vows while listening to the 
music of her wondrous voice. Ati! there day the 
secret of her power. 

She was one of those rare natures who always 
know just what to say—brilliant, witty, and wth 
a sarcastic remark always ceady for those who de- 
served it. 

No pleasure party was complete without her; and 
although nearly ali the women there really hated 
her for her evident power over the other sex, not 
one was ready to shuw her anything but the most 
friendly courtesy. 

They were afraid of her cutting remarks; and then, 
they did not like to be openly hostile to her, fearing 
the gentlemen would say they were envious, or jealous 
—of course they were neither, but men are so uurea- 
sonable! 

She had sent many a girl home with au aching 
heart, and many a married woman gave her spouse a 
spirited curtain lecture on her account, which usually 
did not trouble said spouse much, for there was not a 
man at the Springs who would not willingly have 
taken a curtain lecture three times a cay for a smile 
from Mabel once 

Yet she did not mean to bea flirt. She had never 
seen a nan whom she could love well enough to re- 
sign her freedom to, and at twenty-six was as hand- 
some as ever, with a youthful expression, and an air 
that proclaimed her ftve years younger than she really 
was. 

There was a new arrival at the Springs—a pale, 
quiet-looking woman, with a tall, aristocratic-looking 
young gentleman, and a youthful, girlish-looking 
companion. It was quite evident that tlie elder lady 
and the gentleman were mother aud son; the young 
lady might be her daughter, or niece; they would soon 
know. 

There are gossips at the Springs as well.as at home, 
and they soon found out tiat Mrs. Hartford was a 
widow, Ernest Hartford was her son, a young gentle- 
man of twenty-eight, with an immense property in 
his own right, aud the young lady was an adopted 
davghter of Mrs, Hartford—a distant relative—and it 
was said that Ernest bad just returned from abroad. 

His polished manners bespoke a travelled gentleman, 
although he was perfectly free from affectatiun. He 
was, \udeed, a true gentleman. , 


Avua Wilde was as an own daughter to Mrs. Hait- 
ford—loved as tenderly —aud Ernest, previous to hiv 
going abroad, had aiways lovked upon her as », 
sister. 

Since his return, however, he could but study the- 
purity and pnoblevess of her character, being in daily 
contact with her, aud he had often dreamed of a wile- 
like Anua Wilde. 

Secluded as she had been from the society of 
gentiemen, Anna thought him faultless. What 
wouder, then, that she should love him with ali tie 
deep emotion of ber soul ? 

Ah, you would never suspect that tie simple girl 
she appeared was capable of loving with a depth and 
strength that time proved her to be. 

No word of love had ever been spoken between 
them, but Ernest had decided that Anta was tie 
Ouly woman he had ever net whom he would be 
pleased to claim as bis wife, and was only -waiting a 
convenient opportunity to tell her so. 

Mrs. Hartiord saw just how it would be, and was 
at last satisfied that the one scheme of her life was 
to be fullfilled, for she kuew how well suited te eaci 
other were the two natures, that had grown iuto 
strength and maturity under her care and guidauce. 
een nage was a Christian in every sense of the 
word. 

Auuna had imbibed much of her purity of character, 
and singleness of purpose, and together they were as 
like as mutler aud daughter, 

Auna kuew that Ernest loved her, and as she lad 
no secrets from Mrs. llartford, of course the mutual 
affection was spoken of between herself and Mrs. H. ; 
yet he had not spoken. 

He was ove of those men who never hasten any 
event, least of all one that was to have such an im- 
portant bearing in all his future life. 

He had perfect coutidence in Anna, and her ability 
to fulfil all his cherished ideal of what a wife sould 
be. 
He knew that she had jnst such a nature as his 
own required, and was sauislied that she loved him 
as he did her; so he was content to wait for the 
time to come when he should ask her to share his 
life. 

Mabel Huibrook was one of the first to make the 
acquaintance of the new comers, and conceived a 
violent fascy for; Auna. Mrs. Hartford was sur- 
prised, for the two girs were su unlike. 

Anna was charmed by her ianner, and readily gave 
her a warm friendship; so they became intimate 
friends in a few days. 

Mrs. Havtiord saw how dangerous a woman of 
Mavel Helbrook’s style would be to the affection 
existing between Anua aud Ernest. She would not, 
however, cloud Anuna’s happiness by alluding to the 
subject, but mentally resuived to prevent anything 
serious if she could. 

As Mabel and Anna became moro intimate, Mabel 
would pass half her spare moments iu Mrs. Hartiord’s 
room. Of course she often met Ernest there, and the 
irresisible charm of her voice and mauner had begun 
to have its influence on him. 


He thought less of Auna,and when they had been . 


there a fortnight, he was thaukfalhe was nut engaged 
to Anna, and that be was free to love Mabel, for her 
glance thrilled him as no other woman’s ever had. 


There was a strauge excitement in this new love, so ~ 


different from the calm, quiet happiness of Auna’s 
presence. 

Anna was bis dream no longer. He thought only 
of the beautiful Mabel, ignorant that other hearts liad 
thrilled just a8 deeply at her voice, or smile. Anna 
seemed altogether too commonplace beside the dashing 
belle, aud Le often wondered at his weakness in being 
captivated by such a plain little woman, or rater 
girl; for Anna was ouly sixteen. You would have 
thought ber older, she was so quiet, so timid and 
reserved, 

Now that she saw Ernest was fast losing his interest 
in her, she became more reserved than ever, thus 
giving greater contrast to their appearance. She 
always hada nervous dread of mounting a horse, 
while Mabel was horsemanship itself. ‘here was not 
@ horse iu ali the country that she was afraid to ride. 

One morning she Lounded into Mrs. Hartford's 
room, saying: 

“Come, Anna, let's have a race over the hills om 
horseback. You shall have my black ‘Gipsie,’ and 
I will ridea new horse that has just come to the 
stables—a perfect whirlwind, they tell me.” 

“Surely, you won't think of mounting that * Wild- 
fire!’ ” said Auna. 

“Indeed I will! I heard some gentlemen say ‘this 
morning that ‘we had a horse at last that dashing 
Mabel Holbrook would not dare to ride.’ I immediately 
sought the groom, aud told hin to have * Wildfire’ at 
the door inav hour. Wiil you go with me, Aina?” 

“ I am not quite equal to a race this morning,” sho 
replied ; “ but if you insist upon it [ will go.” 





“ I do insist upon it then.” 
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So Anna commenced preparations, while Mabel went 
to order the other horse—her own—*“ Gipsie”—a high- 
spirited, mettlesome fellow, good enough usually, 
when Mabel was in the saddle, but freakish with 
strangers. 

Mabel was not afraid to leap brooks or fences with 





him; but Anna was nervous when in the saddle, and 
Mabel ought not to have thought for a moment of 
allowing, much less insisting, upon her riding him. 


As they were leaving the room to mount their 
horses, Ernest came in. 


“ Ah! good-morning, Miss Holbrook; going out for 
a ride? I saw the new horse, ‘ Wildfire,’ at the 
door, and thought you would be almost daring 


enough to mount him. Are you going too, Anna?” 


“es. 
“It will be good exercise for you. Your cheeks are 
growing pale of late.” 

It woukl be wronging him to say that he did not 
understand the cause of the change, for his heart 
smote him as he glanced at her, and a momentary 
feeling of tenderness came over lim. 

One glance at beautiful Mabel chased that feeling 
from his heart, and be thought: “ Never! I could not 
give her up for a dozen like Anna.” 

He-went down the stairs with them, and as Mabel 
stepped forward to mount “ Wildfire,” le exclaimed: 

“ You are not going on that horse ?” 

“Indeed I am,” she laughed back. 

“You must not; I positively forbid it.” 

“ And what right bave you to say what horse I 
shall ride?” she saucily returned. 

Oh, Mabel! you never looked so handsome as at 
that moment; the black riding-habit so well became 
the faultless form, the jaunty hat, with its long 
black plumes, sweeping cheek and neck. 

“T shall claim a right to forbid you to mount that 
horse.” 

“ Claim it quick, then,” she answered, as she grace- 
fully mounted the saddle. 

Anna had been attentive to his earnest looks and 
voice, as he endeavoured to dissuade her from going. 
Her heart was crushed and bleeding, and her eyes 
ready to fill with tears. She made an effort to appear 
cheerful, and as the groom assisted her to mount, she 
saw Ernest press Mabel’s hand, and heard him whis- 

r: 

“Take care of yourself, for I could not spare you 
now.” 

Mabel’s heart bounded at the glance and words, and 
she thought—“ How I could love that man!” 

A moment more, and they were gone. The group 
of men on the piazza, and the women at their windows, 
all wondered at her daring. She was extravagantly 
praised by the gentlemen, and as extravagantly cen- 
sured by the ladies, more than one of whom sincerely 
hoped Mabel would break her neck before she 
back. Anna was scarcely noticed; other women 
never were when Mabel was near. 

Mabel was soon far ahead of Anna, whose horse 
became unmanageable; he reared, and plun and 
finally started off, with the speed of the wind, towards 
the hotel. 

She managed to keep her seat, however; but as tho 
horse was seen dashing towards the house, all uttered 
exclamations of horror, for they thought she would 
be killed. 

Ernest saw the horse coming, and the first thought 
was of Mabel; she had found her horse unmanage- 
able, and his heart beat cold as he realized her dan-. 
ger; a moment later, and he gasped : 

‘Thank heaven, it is Anna!” 

A dozen forms intervened to stop the horse—Ernest 
among them—but of no avail; he rushed past them all, 
straight for his stable. 

Anna was dashed against the doorway, as he en- 
tered. Thrown to the ground, the shock had 
rendered her insensible, and the fall bad broken her 
arm. 

Ernest was the first to reach the spot, and as he 
lifted her senseless form in his arms, all his old ten- 
derness revived and he forgot Mabel Holbrook, with 
that head drooping on Lis shoulder, that form clasped 
close to his breast. 

He bore her to his mother’s room, laid her tenderly 
on the couch, and with his own hands took off her 
hat and gloves, while his mother bathed her face with 
cologne and applied hartshorn to her nostrils. 

Ernest was at (hat moment the same loving, 
tender friend of a month before, and had Mabel Hol- 
brook never come back, Anna would have never lost 
him again. 

As she opened her eyes from tlhe swoon, she mur- 
mured : 

“ Dear Ernost, where am I ?” 

“Home, Anna, iu mother’s room.” 

“ How came I here?” 

“T caught you in my arms,” 

“Ob, yes! I remember—the horse. 
arm——” 

“is it burt?” 
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“Broken, I fear. It pains me terribly. You will 
not leave me till the doctor has set it ?” 

“T will not leave you again, my Anna.” 

The tone expressed more than the words, and she 
felt that it was all right with her heart at least. “My 
Anna!” how she clung to the words. 

Ernest sat by her, while the surgeon bandaged the 
broken arm, wondering the while at her calm, patient 
manner. She uttered no groan, but the cold sweat 
stood on her brow in heavy drops. 

Mrs. Hartford was grieved that Anna was hurt, 
but glad that Ernest had discovered the difference be- 
tween a passionate admiration of one woman, and a 
true life-love for another. 

After the broken arm was set, Anna was left in 
Mrs. Hariford’s care for rest and sleep, and Ernest 
went down to the piazza to discuss the accident with 
the gentlemen there. 

“That's a very pretty sister of yours, Hartford,” 
said a young city exquisite. 

Ernest gave him a look of scorn and did not deign 
to reply. While he was speaking with the surgeon, 
he espied Mabel coming down the road amid a cloud 
of dust. When opposite the hotel, she paused, and 
calling to a lady friend at the parlour window, said : 

“You ought tosee what a splendid horse this is; 
he will leap fences like a hero.” 

Then, as if perfectly ignorant of the presence of so 
many men on the piazza, she said: 

“If you won't call me a wild-cat, I'll show you in 
a@ moment.” 

She turned her horse down a short lane, in full 
view of the hotel, and with a quick word to her horse, 
he leaped the fence, clearing it by two feet. 

She quickly turned him towards the gate, and 
leaped that, coming out into the road nearly opposite 
the hotel. 

Then she espied a loaded wheel-barrow, and on 
trying to make him leap that, she failed. He reared, 
kicked, and tried every way to throw her, but he 
found it in vain, for Mabel was too good a horse- 
woman to be easily thrown. 

She managed to quiet him enough to make him 
leap the gate leading to the stable, and rode into the 
door-way amid a shout of applause from the gentle- 
men who had witnessed her performance. 

Ernest sawit all, and though he was very proud 
of her daring, he thought of a pale face in the cliam- 
ber above, and said to himself : 

“ Although Anna is not half so brilliant, she is 
more womanly. 

As Mabel came round to the steps, she was greeted 
by several of hor friends. Ernest said 

“Poor Anna did not gain much from ter ride. She 
met with an accident and has broken an arm.” 

“I'm very sorry! She does not understand the 
management of a horse; they are just like women ; 
you have got to teach them that you are their master, 
or they will never become tractable.” 

“ And who will teach you that lesson, my untame- 
able one ?” said Ernest. 

“T never saw but one man of whom I would learn 
the lesson of obedience, and him I refused to obey 
this morning,” said Mabel, as they were out of hearing 
in the hall. 

“Had he insisted, would you have yielded obe- 
dience?” 

“Not unless he had a right to claim it,” she 
answered. 

Why did Ernest place himself in the way of that 
beautiful charmer? He might have known how it 
would have been. Do not call him fickle-minded ; 
he was no worse than other men. 

Even married men bowed by the charming influence 
of love to Mabel Holbrook. Anna was the same 
common-place woman again, and Mabel was on her 
throne within his heart. An hour later he met her 
in the parlour, and after a half-hour’s conversation, 
was justas much her slave as ever. 

When in the evening Ernest Hartford asked 
Mabel to walk with him in the moonlight, away from 
the glare of the lights, out in the cool shadows of 
the garden, she knew all that would follow ; he would 
tell her that she was more than all the rest of the 
world to him,and she—— 

She had listened to just such declarations many, 
many times before, but never had her heart re- 
sponded to love as it did to-night. 

She thought of Anna Wilde; she knew she had 
come between her and her life happiness, but yet she 
could not yield her own happiness to her. 

She reasoned that Anna was young, and might 
meet with another, who would be just as dearto her 
as Ernest could be, while she was twenty-six, and for 
the first time in all those years she had met a man 
she cculd love. 

No! she would cling to him to the last. Anna was 
so quiet, so still. She could never know how to love 
as she could. Mabel knew her nature would not 
admit of such a deep, thrilling love as she possessed 
for Ernest Hartford. 











For some time neither spoke,‘as they paced up and 
down the moonlight walk. At length Ernest said: 

‘Mabel, [ have asked you to come out with me to- 
night to say words to you that must affect all my 
future life and happiness; to tell you that I love you 
more than all other women, and ask you to be my 
wife. Do you love me, Mabel, well enough for 
that 2?” 

“ Better than life,” she answered. 

Brightly shone the moon on that fair face, tho 
drooping lashes swept the crimson cheek, and brightly 
shone sunlight of happiness in two hearts, and thril- 
lingly swept the thoughts of future life together 
across them. 

‘* Will you be my wife, Mabel ?” 
whispered tenderly, eagerly. 

“Your own ever,” she answered. 

It was so arranged. Mabel had no parents; she 
had no near relatives, and her marriage was her own 
affair. 

She listened to his urgent entreaty of a speedy mar- 
riage, and she consented to be his wife before they 
left the Springs, and accompany them home. 

They were married a week after, and started on a 
short bridal trip, proposing to call for Mrs. Hartford 
and Anna on their way home. It was better so, for 
Anna would have time to school her heart to the 
thought of another as Ernest’s wife. 

From that hour her life-trial began. 

Mrs. Hartford was sadly disappointed, for she saw 
Mabel with unblinded eyes, and well knew how it 
would be, yet she was powerless to prevent it. She 
gave him all a mother's counsel, but he only 
answered : 

‘You will love her better when you are better ac- 
quainted with her. 

Mrs. Hartford knew that it would be useless to 
argue with him, for he was determined, and so it was 
never mentioned again. Once she said to him: 

“ Ernest, do you not pity poor Anna? You taught 
her to love you, and then——” 

“Mother, it is my wish that you never allude to 
Anna in that way again. She is my sister, and I have 
never felt but a brother’s love for her, I am con- 
vineed.” 

The first year of married life was as a bright dream 
to both Ernest and Mabel; but what a long year of 
agony to Anna! 

If she could have been away from them, and not 
witnessed their happiness, it would have ‘been easier 
for her to bear. 

It seemed sometimes that Mabel took delight in tor- 
turing her poor heart by such little acts as only women 


The words were 


‘know how to employ to one another. 


As the gay season came on again, Mabel wished to 
go to the Springs 

“T have been there for 60 many seasons, it would 
be really too bad to keep me at home,” she said. 

Mrs. Hartford and Anna sincerely fers = she would 
go, for both longed for a quiet life the dear 
old times for ever gone; for Mabel had kept the house 
in a constant whirl ever since she came there. 
Ernest concluded to take her there, and when they 
were gone, Anna said to Mrs. Hartford : 

“Tt seems so like the dear, quiet days when woe 
three were so happy, dear mother. I have learned a 
hard, bitter lesson since then, but it has been well 
learned. I can repeat eve far pee from memory.” 

“Far be it from me to ault with my son's 
wife, and he my only child, but I could have died 
happier had you been his wife instead of Mabel ; 
but as she does not seem to require any affection 
from me, itis easier for us both. I fancy she is get- 
ting tired of the quiet life we are leading.” 

That was all that was ever said between them of 
the past or present, as connected with their hearts, 
but each pad saree the other so well there was no 
need of words between them. 

Very pleasantly passed those few weeks at the 
Thorndale House—it was like living over again old 
days for them both. But how was it with Ernest 
and Mabel? 

She was now in her element. She commanded 
the same admiration, only if possible, to a greater 
degree, for she was married now, and of course un- 
attainable. 

Yet, by a strange perversity of human nature, that 
which is most unattainable gains greater value in our 
eyes. We are all alike about that; one is just as 
perverse as another. 

Ernest was not pleased with this state of affairs; 
he wished to have his wife more to himself, and 
often he would pass whole days scarcely having 4 
portunity to converse a moment with her. She wou 


con, it is so pleasant here! I meet so many old 
friends that I must renew the old acquaintances of 
course. When we are at home we sball be obliged 
to depend on each other for society; but lere, it is 
— of a change, so many to chat and laugh 
wi 
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Ernest found it quite different courting the belle, 
monopolizing all her attentions and being the one 
particular object of her regards, and being the 
husband of a year, completely overlooked in the 
whirl of fashionable gaiety. 

He could find no fault, for she was not particular to 
any one of the numerous beaux who thronged about 
her as of old. She was only “ renewing old acquaint- 
ances” she said. 

But Ernest felt that he should have been more 
completely satisfied with her disposition had she 
been more home-like in her tastes, more like Anna. 

With the thought of gentle, loving Anna came the 
memories of the day when she had been borne, by his 
arms, into the very chamber where he was; how 
tenderly he had cared for her when she was in pain; 
how dreamily she had opened her eyes, and murmured 
“ Dear Ernest.” 

He wondered if she were conscious of the words. 
Probably not. 

Then his cheek crimsoned as he remembered his 
own .words to her: “I will never leave you again.” 
He had scarcely thought of all these things since a 
year ago, yet how fresh they came to his mind now. 

He heard the silvery laughter of his wife float up the 
staircase, but, busy with the memories of the past, he 
did not listen to it as in the enchanted days of a year 


0. 

Was Mabel losing her power over him? He was 
weary of all this fashionable folly, and longed to go 
home—longed for the music of his sister Auna’s 
gentle voice; not as a lover would dream of the voice 
of his loved one, but he turned to Anna as a weary 
wanderer would to a summer's rest. 

Ernesé insisted on an early departure. Mabel pouted, 
aud even cried a little, for her reign was pleasant 
amid this circle of fashion. 

Ernest, for the first time since their marriage, de- 
clared that he would please lrimself for once ; that ever 
since they had been there he had pined for home, and 
now they mustgo. Mabel said: 

“T suppose you think there is no place like home. 
Well, ’tis not every man who has so pleasant a home; 
a sister like Annais indeed a great treasure. 1'm sure 
she is very attractive.” 

“ Attractive women are not always the most to be 
loved,” he answered, understanding the taunt and the 
sarcasm, 

“] suppose if you command me to go home, I must 
obey,” said Mabel. 

Ernest made no reply, but his mind went back to a 
year before, when, in the same house, there had been a 
quite different conversation about obedience. He did 
not require her to obey him, but was determiued to 
go home that week. If she chose to remain she 
could do so. 

In the morning Mabel saw an open letter on his 
desk, and glancing over it, she found that he had 
written to apprize his mother of their return on the 
following Saturday. 

Saturday morring came, and Ernest said: 

‘Mabel, are you going Lome with me, or shall I 
go alone ?” 

“I shall return with you, of course,” she pouted. 
Surely she was not half so charming as when she 
smiled. Women never are so handsome when they 
pout, though some of them do not know it. Mabel 
did not recover her usual spirits until long after they 
reached home. 

A year had done a great deal for Anna. She was 
growing handsomer and fresh-looking, with all her 
trouble, for she was not one to brood over a trial, but 
face it as bravely as she could. 

Mabel was growing older, and beginning to fade. 
Certainly, Anna bad the advantage there, and Mabel 
saw it too. 

Another year went by, and Mabel wasa mother. 
Her child was a beautiful girl, with its father’s fea- 
tures and its mother’s smile. / 

Ernest thought that Mabel would now be willing 
to give up her fashionable amusements, fuudly hop- 
ing that she would give to the little stranger, who 
claimed her love and attention, the time she could not 
spare for him. 

He was beginning to realize that he might have 
made a mistake, and a cloud of disappointment 
gradually settled down upon his spirits, as he saw 
how little he had to hope from their daughter’s arrival. 

As soon as Mabel was sirong enough she insisted 
on @ pleasure trip to Cheltenham. Ernest decidedly 
* answered: 

“No! Your health will not admit of the excite- 
ment and exposure.” 

She grew fretful and peevish. Nothing seemed to 
please. Even the baby was distasteful to her, and she 
remarked to Anna one day: 

“* If it had not been for that child, I might have 
gone to the Springs this summer.” 

Anua hugged the little form closer to her bosom, 
thinking how little it had to depend on from a mo- 
ther’s love and care. 








Two years more went by. Anna had now become 
a beautiful woman of twenty; her life had not 
wrinkled her brow or paled her cheek. Although 
Ernest was the husband of another, he was still dear 
to her as ever, but. she flattered her heart that she 
only loved him as a sister might love a brother. 

Mabel had settled down into just such a woman as 
such girls always make—fashionable, fascinating 
abroad; fretful, fault-finding at home; but being 
mostly fascinating, from the fact that she was mostly 
abroad. 

Ernest seldom went with hernow. She did not 
seem to care for his society. She must have adulation, 
her very nature required it. She could not settle 
down quietly at home; herlife had always been in 
society, it must still be so. 

Ernest saw how different all this was from his first 
love-dreams, and sighed over the ashes of a withered 
oy. 

He was always at home evenings with his mother 
and Anna. She always read of an evening, as sho 
used to do, and Mabel was seldom there. Pleasure 
claimed her attention, and gay parties were all the 
rage just then. Ernest had ceased to remonstrate 
with her, and but for little Alice would never have 
asked her to remain at home. Alice was now two 
years old, and a dear little plaything she was. 

Another year passed, and Alice was all the world 
to her father. She clung to Anna as if she were 
her mother, and Ernest often thought, as he gazed on 
the two always together, how different’ it might have 
been had he not been so blind. 

The winter following Alice’s third birthday there 
were strange rumours in society of a desperate flirta- 
tion between a foreign count and Mrs. Hartford, the 
charming leader of fashion. It reached the quiet 
home-circle, as such things always will reach the 
hearts they are destined to crush. 

One day Mabel came home and found Mrs. Hart- 
ford and Auna in tears, Ernest pacing the library with 
white lips and gleaming eyes. 

She asked the meaning of this strange scene. Mrs. 
Hartford did not remove her handkerchief from her 
face, or make any answer. 

Ernest replied by telling her the scandal afloat. 
She told him that it had been going on a long time, 
as he would have learned soouer lad he been out in 
society. 

One word brought on another, and they had a 
stormy scene. Ernest forbade her to go out as she 
had done. 

Mabel went to her own room, locked herself in, and 
after an hour, came down into the library, where 
Ernest still remained. Said she: 

“T am going away.” 

“ Where ?” 

“T donot know where. You are tired of me, as 
Iam of you. I shall go away and never come 
back.” 

“ Mabel, for the sake of our child, I forget the past. 
Remain at home; be my own true wife, your child’s 
true mother.” 

She made no answer. He continued: 

‘““T have ever been kind to you, Mabel. T wronged 
my better nature when I allowed myself to become 
infatuated with your charms—yes, I wronged my 
better angel. That dream is past. Yet you have a 
home. Select your rooms, furnish them as you please ; 
I will never enter them: but for the sake of our child, 
do not go away!” 

Mabel arose, ordered the carriage, then coming to 
the library, said: 

“You have always been kind to me, Ernest. I 
have nothing to reproach you with. But after I am 
gone, Auna will be to you all that I might have 
been.” 


A moment more, and she was gone. He heard the 
wheels roll away from the steps, and then human na- 
ture could endure no more. The strong man became 
insensible. 

They carried him to his room, and for long, weary 
days and nights Mrs. Hartford and Anna watched 
over him as only loving hearts can watch. He was 
all the world to them both. 

After he recovered, he went away, and was gone a 
long time, nearly three years. 

During his absence Auna had received letters regu- 
larly from him, brotherly letters, such as any brother 
might write to a loving sister, but with never a word 
of the past breathed in them. He was trying to 
forget. 

He had been gone about a year when Anna re- 
ceived a message by telegraph from London, saying 
that Mabel H—— was very il], could not live, and de- 
sired her presence immediately. 

She took the first train for that city, and found 
Mabel in a wretched condition, dying, with a babe of 
four weeks old beside her. She told Anna ths story 
of her sin. She said: 

“It was a vain love of admiration that brought me 
te this. Not content with the true love of my hus- 


band's heart, I foolishly coveted the worship of others, 
I met Count Inkersoff ; he filled my heart with flat- 
tery and pretended love. I fled with him, and was 
to have gone to Italy with him, had I been able. He 
went a week ago, and left me, dying. I could not 
leave my child among strangers, and having no rela- 
tives, 1 applied to you. -Anna, you have been a 
mother to one child of mine—will you take this 
one ?” : 

Anna saw plainly where her duty lay, but she took 
the little friendless waif in her arms, and said: 

.“ So far as I can I will be faithful to the child.” 

“I do not expect you to love it as you do his child, 
Anna. You have little cause to do me a kinduess ; 
but I know your goodness of heart; I can trust you. 
Oh, if I had been as pure-hearted as you, I should no; 
have been here to-day!” 

After a few moments’ pause, she continued : 

“A vain love of admiration has been my curse. 1 
wish I could say to all women, Beware !” 

She lived only an hour after, and died begging Anna 
to forgive the great wrong she had done her. ‘Lhe 
child died before morniug, and Auna saw them de- 
cently buried in one grave, aud then returned home. 

She related all the particulars to Mrs. Hartford, and 
together they decided that it was best to write to 
Ernest about it; it would be better then than to wait. 
So Mrs. Hartford wrote all. 

It was a long time before they received an answer 
to the letter; at last it came. Loving, tender as ever, 
he wrote to his mother. At the close he wrote: 

“As I review the past six yeare, I can but won- 
der how so much misery could be crowded into the 
space of five years. You know I had one year of hap- 
piness! and, after all, I do not know but it is as 
much as life yields op an average: five years of misery 
for one of bliss. 3ut it is now over, the last link is 
brokeu that binds me to misery. I cannot say that L 
regret her death; it is better so than a life of shame 
would have been. But as I remember her as Mabel 
Holbrook, and one year as Mabel Hartford, I am sick 
at heart; for the change from that beautiful vision 
that I imagined she was, to the loathsome death of the 
victim of flattery, was terrible.” 

After that his letters came often, and gradually as- 
sumed a cheerful tone, until he wrote like as he used 
to when he was coming home from that first journey 
abroad. Mrs. Hartford used to say frequently : 

“It is so much like the old times, Auna. Weare 
watching for Ernest to return again.” 

When he had been gone nearly three years, and 
Alice was a beautiful girl of six years, with Anna’s 
disposition aud Ernest’s face, they had a letter that 
he would be with them in a month. 

Auna was now twenty-four. She wasa lovely 
Wwowan, pure, ladylike, with nothing startling or 
grand about her, -Oue must know her intimately to 
understand all the beauty of her character. Such 
women are never taken at their true value, they are 
under-rated; aud many such a heart as Auna Wilde’s 
is neglected for « brilliant, dashing woman like 
Mabel Holbrook. 

.The weeks were counted to days, and one lovely 
June morning Ernest came. His mother was first to 
«meet him. She conversed witu him a short time io 
the parlour, and then said; 

‘We must go and fiud Anna. 
garden with Alice.” 

As she spoke they met her, coming from a walk, with 
the lovely child clinging to ber hand, and laughing 
gaily at her own innocent prattie, asking Anna innu- 
merable questions. As Anna saw who accompanied 
Mrs. Hartford, her face grew pale, and for her life she 
could not utter one word. Ernest extended his hand, 
saying : 

“It seems good to be at home again, Sister Anna.” 

Anna managed to say: 

“We are glad to see you.” And that was all. 

“Anna, do you remember another time when I 
came from abroad? You were very young then, yet 
I loved you, and thought to win you for my wife. 
Ere I could tell you of my plans another came be- 
tween us, dazzling my soul with her brilliant grace. 
I allowed the pure love I had felt for you to be sha- 
dowed with the glitter of passion. That always 
grows dim, and as its light faded the old love grew 
brighter than ever. I saw my mistake when it was 
too late. I was married theu. You know all the 
history of my after-life. You have been a mother to 
my child. 1 cannot tell you how grateful I am to 
you. I will not ask you tu share my life now. After 
I have wasted the best years of my being with a 
woman unworthy of any man’s love, I will not lay 
the remnant of a wretched life at your feet. You, 
who are just in the full bloom of womanly beauty, 
are too far above me now.” 

Anua was weeping softly, and as he paused, she 
said : 

“I can never love another as I have loved you, 
Ernest. Your words are very welcome to me, and I 


I think she is in the 





only regret that you will not ask me to be your wife; 
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for 1 tell you frankly that for a year past I have 
dreamed of this Lour, when you should come home, 
free, to tove me as of old.” 

“Anna, Anna, you do not mean that you would be 
my wife, after all that has passed?—the sacrifice 
would be too great. But I should better know how 
to prize a true woman's love. I wish it might be, 
Anna.” 

“Tt shall be, if you wish it, dear Ernest.” 

His strong arms were about her, and he whispered 
such Jove words in her ear as were worth the years 
of waiting to listen to. She had found rest at last— 
rest from the weary waiting of the heart; but it was 
sweeter, after so many years of sorrow. 

Ernest never regretted that he had taken a second 
wife. She was the first true wife. Mabel was a 
beaatiful woman, but her beauty was for everyone 
who chose to worship it. Anna was not less beauti- 
ful, but never cared to attract the attention of men. 
She only cared for her hushand’s approval. 

As the years passed, and did not prove a delusion 
to either, they grew more attached to each other. 

Very few can mix freely in fashion’s throng and 
not become contaminated. It is a hard school, and 
very few are proof against its temptations; certainly 
none are better for its iufluence. 

If there is any man I envy it is Ernest Hartford, 
with his devoted wife and lovely children; and if 
there is one woman whose love I would exchange my 
own for, it is Anna Hartford, the cherished wife of 
that noble-hearted man and the mother of those 
lovely children. She is no queen of fashion, but 
reigns supreme in the hearts of her family—“ The 
heart of her husband doth safely trust in her.” 

M. L. H. 





A Gun, eight feet long, and in good preservation, 
bearing date 1642, and having on it the arms of the 
Salters’ Company, and the motto Sal sapit omnia, has 
been dug up in Derry in excavating foundations for a 
new bank. Having been presented,to the Corporation 
of Derry by the Salters’ Company, previous to the 
siege, and probably used in the defeuce, it has been 
added.to the collection of local relics. 

Tux leek appears to have been held in high repute 
in the military surgery of the Norsemen, as appears 
by the following extracts from Laing’s trausiation of 
‘The Kings of Norway.” Of ‘'hormod the Seald, 
who received his mortal wound at the Battle of 
Stiklestad, where his master, King Olai, fell in 1030, 
it is recorded that—" The nurse girl felt that a piece 
of wood was in his sie, but could not find where the 
iron had gone in. In a stone pot she had stewed 
together leeks and other herbs aud boiled them, and 
gave the wounded man of it to eat, by which she dis- 
covered if the wound had penetrated into the belly, 
for if the wound had gone so deep it would smell of 
leek.” At the battle in which King Tryggve fell— 

It was a Sunday morn— 
And many a man ne’er saw its eve, 
Though ale and leeks, by old wives borne, 
The bruised and wounded did relieve.” 
—Baliad in honour of the Conqueror, King Swend. 
King Harald the Stern, who reigned from about 1046 
to 1066, said: 
I have, in all, the death-strolke given 
To foes of mine, at least eleven; 
‘Two more, perbaps, if I remember, 
May yet be added to this number. 
I prize myself upon these deeds— 
My people such example needs: 
Bright gold itself they would despise, 
Or healing leek-herd uaderprize, 
If not still brought before their eyes. 

fr is said that M. Bismarck and the King of 
Prussia refused to see any envoy from Hanover. ‘I'he 
bitterness which caused this insult is said to have 
arisen from the fact that the Hanoverians have given 
the Prussians the only sound thrashing they have had 
through the war. A little bit of a connection with 
England clearly did the Hanoverians some good. 

Tt following letter is from Lord Portarlington, 
the weather prophet :—“ I hear that Lrish farmers are 
getting anxious over the storms and rains this month, 
and begin to have fears of the coming harvest. Pro- 
bably it will be some comfort to them to know that 
appearances seem to indicate that the new moon we 


enter on to-day will prove to be a magnificent harvest 
moon, the weather gradually clearing up in the next 
few days ensuring us fine dry weather up to the 


middle of September.—I am, sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, Porrartincron.—Emo Park, August 10th, 
1866." 

Ex-Goverxyorn Eyrre.—Mr. Eyre bas published an 
elaborate defence of himself, in the form of a reply to 
an address from the Bishop and certain clergy of 
Jamaica, in which he declares that, although dismissed, 
he “ has the consolation of feeling that there has been 
nothing in his conduct to merit dismissal, nothing to 
occasion self-reproach, nothing to regret.” As for the 
killing of Mr. Gordon, “he suffered justly,” as the 


.| Any young lady in this particular situation shall be 


was most beneficial. As to the excesses undet martial 
law, “excesses must always take place under martial 
law ;” and as for the time during which that law was 
allowed to continue, if he had attempted to shorten 
it, he would have spread consternation among the 
whites. 

How to MAKE Mvutroy.—A Canadian, having 
some fine sheep for sale, was asked his method of 
fattening them. He said that a sheep to be good and 
profitable should be kept growing all the time—never 
suffered to fali back or get poor. They were fed on 
all the hay, peas, and oats they could eat in winter. 
Peas produce more fat than corn, and oats more 
muscle. In the turnip season he gave them all they 
required in addition to other food, with a supply of 
pure water and salt. 

On the occasion of the fatal railway accident on 
the London and Brighton line, and just before the 
collision between the two trains occurred, an affecting 
incident took place. When the driver and fireman 
of one of the engines perceived that it was too late, 
the following words passed between them: “ Joe,” 
said the fireman, “ there's no help for it; we're right 
into one another.” “ Yes,” rejoined his mate, the 
driver, “but I can see nothing but my wife and 
children at home!” ‘The words were hardly spoken 
when the dreadful encounter ensued. 

Narrow Escarg,—Lord Gage, accompanied by his 
son, Colonel Gage, went into his park lately to shoot 
a buck. After one had been shot by Lord Gage, he 
took his son's rifle with the view of practising at a 
mark on a very fine tree standing in the park. The 
rifle had been to London for repair, and this was the 
first shot fired from it upon its return. As soon as 
the hammer fell, the piece exploded and was blown to 
atoms. Lord Gage escaped with a slight scar on the 
forehead. Fifteen pieces of the barrel were picked 
up, having been sent in different directions. Singular 
to relate, this is the very tree under which « fatal gun 
accident occurred on his lordship’s wedding-day, about 
a quarter of a century ago, when his tenants were 
firing a salute in honour of the event. 





ABSENCE OF MIND, 


In regard to absence of mind, let me advise all 
young people, especially the fair readers, never to ap- 
pear abseué in mind when in company, or inattentive 
to the person who may be spesking. This is always 
a sign of intolerable pride, or of great weakuess. Some 
people are so full of themselves that they disdain to 
listen to the conversation of others. Their minds are 
puffed up with such a high opinion of their own sense 
that they think it below them, forsooth, to attend to, 
what they imagine, the nonsense of other people. Such 
vain and conceited persons should be excluded from 
all social and well-regulated society, 

But allow me to observe that this absence of thought, 
this want of atteution, is not always the effect of 
pride. It is sometimes owing to the mind’s. being 
strongly possessed with some violent passion, which 
swallows up, as it were, all the faculties of the soul, 
and renders it insensible to every other impression. 


so far from attending to the person who is speaking 
that, even when she is spoken to, she will hardly 
understand you, She starts like one aroused from a 
dream, and wonders where she is, or what the com- 
pany have been doing. All that can be said for such 
persons is, that they are more deserving oursympathy 
than our contempt. 

There is another source of this habit of inattention : 
it sometimes eeds from a constitutional weakness, 
ingident to giddy and thoughtless miuds, which can 
never fix, for ten minutes together, upon the same 
object, but must always be fluttering from one trifle 
to another. Therefore, all the pleasures derived there- 
from are in perpetual change and variety. Of all 
these different kinds of inattention, the last is cer- 
tainly the most excusable, and perhaps the easiest to 
be cured: for, being commonly the effect of youth, it 
will, of consequence, wear off as the person advances 
to years of maturity. J. A. 





VIVIAN TRAVERS. 
winks Sislals elaatiaes 
OHAPTER XXIL 


Arter leaving Vivian's room, Mrs. Hawkers re- 
turned to her sitting-room on the ground floor, cleared 
away the remains of the repast, and was about to re- 
trace her steps upstairs when her gon arrived. 

He accompanied her up to her chamber, where she 
informed him of Lorimer’s visit, and of her subsequent 
communication to the maiden, adding: 

“So you see, Olcher, he’s likely to succeed in marry- 
ing the girl. What do you say to that, my son?” 

*“ Why, I’m willing, | suppose, provided he comes 





“ proximate occasion” of the riots, and his execution 





'Tain’t every day a fellow can pick up so handsome 
& sum 80 easy.” 

Mrs. Hawkers looked a little disappointed at this 
reply, remarking : 

“Then you are willing to let her go to him?—to 
lose her society ——” 

“'Tain't in nature for a fellow to keep his sister 
with him always,” was the. rejoinder, “ even if she is 
as pretty as an angel. I should hate to lose sight of 
her 6ntirely, but that I never will de, You act rather 
strangely with your conundrums, old lady, Are you 
going to back out of your bargain, throw up the money 
he promised you, and all for the pleasure of keeping 
the girl mewed up in a back chamber, where she 
spends all her time in devising plans of escape ?” 

“No; I shall keep up with this lawyer. If I hadn’t 
intended doing so, I shouldn’t have told her all that 
stuff to-night and praised him to the skies. But he 
put an idea into my head this evening that he little 
suspected.” 

“ What was it ?” 

“To have two strings to my bow, and his the 
smallest one. I think I know how to make more 
than he promised us. The girl is a mine of wealth to 
us, Olcher.” 

She is, if we stick to the lawyer.” 

“ She is, if we don’t,” was the triumphant response. 
** You have taken a great fancy to her?” 

“Yes. How could I help it? You don’t meet 
such girls as Vivian every day. She’s of another 
kind from us.” 

‘These were the words caught by Vivian, and she 
moved noiselessly towards the door, prompted by a re- 
sistless impulse to listen to the confidence between 
mother and son. 

“How would you like sucha girl for your wife, 
Olcher ?” inquired the ex-actress. | 

“ First-rate,” responded Mr. Roffey, enthusiastically. 
“T'd like such a dainty little creature to meet me on 
my return home—no, if I had her, I'd never leave 
the house. I'd dress‘her up like Vivian is dressed, 
in all the fine folderols the milliners could invent, and 
she should wear dimuns as big as a bushel basket, 
she should, if I had to rob banks to buy ’em. But 
where's the use of talking? There are no more girls 
like her; and if there were they wouldn’t have any- 
thing to say to a chap like me.” 

“There may be no more like Vivian,” said Mrs. 
Hawkers, “ but if she had not been your sister, how 
would you have liked Vivian for a wife?” 

“Vivian! Whatan idea! Vivian my wife!” eried 
the youngman. “I wish she had not beén my sister. 
But what are we thinking of ?” 

Mrs. Hawkers regarded her son with a peculiar ex- 
pression, opened her mouth as if tosay something, then 
closed it again, as if she had thought better of the 
matter and concluded to keep silence. ; 
At length, perhaps piqued that Roffey did not in- 
terrogate her, she drew her chair nearer to the lounge 
upon which he had thrown himself negligently, and 
said, in a shrill whisper which reached the eager ears 
at the other side of the door : 

“ Olcher, can you keep a secret ?” 

“ Try me, and see!” 

* You would really marry Vivian if you could?” 
“If she only was'nt my sister. What are you 
driving at?” 

“ Olcher,” began his mother impressively: “I will 
make a confidant of you, in the hope that you will 
make good use of the secret, Vivian is not. my 
child!” 

* Not your child!” exclaimed Roffey, springing to 
his feet. 

“Hush! Don't speak so loud. She may hear 
you.” 

Vivian had heard the blessed words that sent new 
life pulsing through every vein—the assurance that 
she did not owe her being to the woman who acted as 
her jailer, 

Weak and nerveless, she sank to the floor, leaning 
against tle door, herlips moving noiselessly in thaaks- 
giving to the kind heaven which had seemed so lately 
to frown blackly upon her. 

oa a your child ?” repeated Roffey. “‘Who then is 
r) e n 

“TI will tell you all I know about her,” was the 
response. “ That’s right—sit down. You know, Ol- 
cher, that I have been married twice. My first 
husband was an actor, and your father. He died by 
accident before your birth. My second husband was 
a gentleman's son named Hawkers, a handsome young 
fellow, who married me in what he afterwards termed 
a moment ofinsanity. He was wild and dissolute, 
and made me support him.” 

“ I know all that,” said Roffey, impatiently. “ Why 
don’t you come to the point?” 

“Tecan. I bad alittle daughter by him, and after 
his death I put you in care of a poor woman, who 
had done me more than one good turn, and took my 
baby and started to see Hawkers’s relations. I was 





down handsomely with the needful, as he agreed. 


pretty sure that when they saw the baby they would 
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do something haudsome for me, though they refused 
to recognize me as Hawkers’s wife when I wrote to 
em once about him.” . 

Well ?” 

“T was pretty handsome in those days, as you 
may guess from my appearance now,” resumed the 
ex-actress, complacently. “If I hadn’t been, Lesle 
Hawkers would never have married me. ‘and, 
though my pecuniary circumstances were quite des- 
perate, 1 was dressed like a lady, and acted like one, 
My baby wasn't strong by any means, and became 
ill on the journey, and died. Then Ididn’t know 
what to do. My hopes of getting something from 
Lesley’s folks were completely dashed to the ground, 
for, of course, without the baby I had no claim upon 
them. 

“I see.—What did you do?” * 

The ex-actress hesitated, as if reviewing the case, 
aud then continued : ' ‘ 

“Fortunately, in my. dilemma, I met a poor 
woman, in the town where I was temporarily stop- 
ping, who had a child about the age of my little 
Lyddy. I was well as I suid, and I pre- 
tended to her that I was a rich widow, and offered to 
adopt her baby. She and 1 took the child, 
went on to see Lesley’s folks, and madea in 
with them. ‘They wanted the child to keep as their 
own ; but I refused, and they gave me an annuity to 
support and educate her, which aunuity ceased only 
about a year ago.” 

During the latter part of this narration a cunning 
look appeared in tle woman's eyes, quite contra- 
dicting her story as to how she came into pussession 
of Vivian. 

“« And what became of tliis poor woman—Vivian’s 


mother?” 

“Oh, she was a delicate young thing—a needle- 
woman, I believe—and: she died a year or two after 
sie got rid of her baby to me.” 
y was not very keen in many respects, and he 
readily believed this story. 

“But how,” he asked, “came you to give Vivian 
up? Where did you become acquainted with the 
‘T'ravers’s?” 

“ They were living in the country when I first knew 
‘em. They had lost a child the year before by death, 
and they saw Vivian and offered to adopt ber. ‘They 
guve me a thousand pounds for her; aud as she wasn't 
mine, and the Hawkers’s would never know it, I let ’em 
have her.” 

“Did the Hawkers family never find out t! at you 
had-let her.go 2?” 

“No. WhenI refused to leave her with ‘them, they 
washed their hands of her and me for ever, aud Ive 
never seen em since. Old Colonel Hawkers, Lesley’s 
father, died about the time my annuity ceased, and 
that’s all IT know about them. Vivian is nothing to 
that family, and nothing to me. I was glad enough 
to get rid of her when I let the Travers’s have her; but 
they believe her to be my child. Not a living soul 
knows the truth buat you.” 

“It’s a strange story.” 

“Buta true one. And we've got her here, caged 
under our very eyes, and can do what wo choose 
with her without anybody's being the wiser. What 
is to prevent your marrying her?” 

This question almost overwhelmed Roffey. 

“She wouldn’t have me,” he said, as his mother re- 
garded him angrily. “I ain’t educated enough, nor 
refined enough; besides, she’s already engaged to 
another fellow.” 

“isn't likely she would prefer you to her present 
lover, Olcher, but she might be made to marry you. 
Bread and water would bring her to it py 

“None o’ that, motlier. She shall be treated well 
while I’m here. To thirk of putting that delicate 
child on bread and water! 1’d as soon put a ball and 
chain on a canary.” 

“Nonsense! But I can manage it in another way;” 
and through Mrs. Hawkers’s mind there flitted « vision 
of potent and paralyzing drugs, but she was too wise 
to expose these thoughts to her son. “I will under- 
take to gain, Vivian’s consent to a marriage with 
you, or, at least, that she shall say nothing agaiust 
t r 





it! 
“ What a great thing it would be for me if you 
could!” sighed Roffey. 

“So it would; for the Travers’s think so much of 
her that they would buy you off at any price, or would 
be friends with you for her sake. In either case, your 
fortune would be made.” 

Roffey was delighted at this assurance, beginning 
to think it ible, after all, that the lyvely young 
belle might me his wife. 

“Why not?” he reasoned, “ Her birth is as lowly 
as my own, and she is indebted to my mother for the 
splendid position in which her life has been spent. 
If my mother had not first adopted her, she would 
have grown up a penniless orphan, doomed to a life 
of unceasing toil and drudgery.” 

Roffey was not very bad-hearted, as has been said, 





and Vivian had awakened a love within his breast 
which he had deemed brotherly affection, but which 
he now felt to be different from the calm, fraternal 
sentiment. He felt that he would give worlds to call 
her his wife—to feel that she belonged to him. But 
his love was sufficiently true and pure—strango as it 
might seem—te cause him to shrink from coercing 
her into a marriage with him. 

He could not bear that she should shed a tear 
on his account, or that he should cause her young 
ee a single pang of anguish that could be 


a ‘ 

And yet, by a singular contradiction, he would 
not have set her free, knowing that she would re- 
turn to her cherished friends, for all the wealth of 
Mr. Travers. 

He felt jealous of these people to whom her ardent 
youns affections had been given, jealous of those who 

d taken her to their hearts in her infancy, regarding 
her as their own child, and jealous of the young secre- 
tary who was enshrined in her soul as a graud hero, 
and to whom her faith was 

2 have not tel Vivian this story?” he 
said. : 

“T have not. Ido not want her to know it at pre- 
sent.. I want to gain some influence over her as her 
mother, before I reveal the trath to her.” 

This seemed natural to Roffey, but he again en- 
joined his parent to deal with her prisoner with ajl 
gentleness and kindness, adding : 

“A single hair of her-head is worth more to me 
than all the,other women in the world,and I won't 
have her annoyed or troubled.” 

But little more was. said. i 

Both mother and son seemed to regard the matter 
as settled, the latter intending in bis own mind to 
begin on the morrow assiduous court to his mother’s 
prisoner, hoping to ingratiate himself by his 
henest devotion, although he felt there could be 
no possible hope of success. He must, he felt, present 
too strong a contrast to her late associates. 

The thoughts of the ex-actress were of a less mild 
nature. She knew more of the world, and of human 
nature than her son, and never for onemoment fancied 
that his passion would weigh against the love of years, 
such as had grown up between Vivian and Philip 
Aynscourt. 

Besides, she knew that a refined and intellectual 
maiden would not be likely to wed one so grossly her 
inferior, even were her heart quite free. 

Her chief hope of success in the task before her was 
some powerful drug that should palsy the brain and 
benumb the will of Vivian, making her completely 
submissive to her control. 

Sending her son to bed. she sat long scheming and 
planning. The result was, to confirm her purpose of 
pretending todo the will of Lorimer, so that in the event 
of her failure to unite Vivian and her son, she should 
still have the lawyer to fall back upon. 





CHAPTER XXIIL 


Tur morning subsequent to the conversation be- 
tween Mrs. Hawkers and her son, to which Vivian had 
been an unsuspected listener, the ex-actress visited an 
apothecary’s shop, where she had no difliculty in pro- 
curing the drug she desired to work the intended 
change in her prisoner. 

She did not purpose administering it immediately, 
fearing to excite the suspicions of either Vivian or 
Roffey, so the maiden’s breakfast and luncheon were 
untampered with. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon she prepared a 
delicate dinner for her involuntary guest, and could 
no longer resist the temptation to carry out her 

lan. 

“No one will suspect me of having dragged her,” 
she thought. ‘“Olcher ain’t very keen, and I can 
make him think she’s sullen rather than stupefied. As 
to Mr. Lorimer, he can think her grief and imprison- 
ment have made the change, provided he sees ber 
again. If IE succeed in paralyzing her, Olcher 
shall be married to her before the lawyer comes here 
another time!” 

Compressing her lips determinedly, she carefully 
dropped a little of the drug into a tiny coffee-pot, and 
a few moro globules iuto a ruddy-coloured conserve. 

Restoring the plrial to her pocket, she éarried the 
tray upstairs to her prisoner's room, depositing it upon 
tho table. 

“Here's your dinner,” she said, retreating to the 
door. “You haven’t eat much to-day, so l’ve taken 
pains to get you up something nice. I may have ap- 
peared barsh to you, my dear, but my heart was all 
right, and you know a mother’s love was under it 
all :” 

Vivian made no reply. Indeed, shoe had scarcely 
spoken to the woman that day, her heart was so busy 
with its thankfulness that she did not owe to her 
her being. 





“You don’t seem quite so downhearted as you 
were yesterday ?” remarked the woman, curiously. 

The maiden was on the point of declaring the reason 
for her greater cheerfulness, but a timely prudence re- 
strained her. 

Such a declaration could do her no good, and might 
make her pretended mother harsh and overbearing. 
Besides, the adjoining room appeared to be the usual 
place for conversation between mother and son, and it 
occurred to her, like an inspiration, that she might 
listen to something else in their confidences almost 
equally important. 

Preserving silence, therefore, she did not even ap- 
proach the table until the ex-actress had departed. 

Although she had determined to preserve her 
strength as much as possible, she was too restless and 
sorrowful to feel much appetite. She felt feverish 
and her lips were parched, so from the abundant 
supply of food before her she selected a couple of 
oranges, not even touching the articles prepared for 

er. 

She was about to retire to her chair when she ob- 
served upon the dish of fried chicken a knife, and she 
seized it, secreting it in her bed, with a view to self- 
defence. 

It was the first timc Mrs. Hawkers had supplied 
her with cutlery, and it eould only have been brought 
her now by some oversight, the woman having been 
perhaps too much absorbed in her drugging operations 
to notice or care about it. 

“I believe that, by means of this knife, I can rescue 
my freedom!” thought the maiden, with a thrill of 
joyful hope. “I have heard of men who have made 
their escape from dungeons with the aid of a broken 
knife or rusty nail,and why may I not effect my 
escape from this place? Oh, if I only could!” 

She cautiously examined the two doors of the 
room, arriving at the conclusion that it would be too 
perilous to attempt going through Mrs. Hawkers’s 
room, there being two doors to break open in that 
case, and the risk too great of encounterivg either the 
mother or the son. 

It only remained to examine the other lock, and 
this she did thoroughly. ‘lo her inexperienced eyes, 
the difficulties seemed insurmountable, and the fear 
came over her that if she once gained the hall she 
would find it impossible to escape, the outer door being 
usnally well secured. 

Endeavouring to calm herself into a state of quiet 
determination, she resumed her seat. She had 
hardly done so when the ex-actress entered for the 
tray. 

‘he schemer’s countenance fell as she observed 
that the coffee and preserves had been untouched, and 
she darted a suspicious glance at her prisoner, as if 
thinking Vivian might have read the secrets of her 
guilty soul. 

But the maiden was quietly engaged in paring her 
oranges, regardless of her jailer’s penetrating glances, 
aud the latter exclaimed, in an injured tone : 

** Why, you haven't eaten a morsel, after the trou- 
ble I’ve taken, too! You'd better take some of this 
coffee, for you won't get anything else to eat to- 
night. The kitchen fire is gone down, and I can’t 
cook in my room.” 

Vivian's heart sank at this prospect of having her 
in the next room all the evening, but she did 
not betray her impatience, 

“Tl leave it,” resumed Mrs. Hawkers, after a 
moment’s reflection. “ It won't get cold for some 
time, though you haven't got any fire to keep it 
warm.” 

With this decision, she —_ retired, and Vivian 
heard ber adding fresh fuel to her fire and moviug 
about her room as if putting it to rights for the even- 
ing. 

Vivian's room was kept warm only by a pipe near 
the ceiling, that came through the partition from Mrs. 
Hawkers’s stove, but the temperatnre was very com- 
fortable, being neither too warm nor too cold. 

Through the pipe hole came, besides sounds, tho 
constant glimmer of the lamp which Mrs. Hawkers 
was obliged to keep lighted, the darkening of the 
windows rendering artiticial illumination necessary at 
all hours of the day as well as evening. 

The prisoner had been allowed a small lamp most 
of the time during ber incarceration, and once ortwice 
she had grown desperate enough to think of setting 
her room on fire aud endeavouring to flee during the 
confusion it would create. 

Bat a little quiet reasoning showed her that such 
an act would be worse than useless; that they 
would be the first to discover the fire, and would re- 
move her to some other equally secure place ; or if she 
were seen by others, she would be represented to them 
as insane, perbaps. The toils in which she bad been 
ensnared were skilfully laid, and only the most quiet 
skilfulness on ber part could rend them, instead of en- 
tangling her still farther in their folds. 

She was thinking thus when she heard Roffey en- 
ter the adjoining room, fling himself upon a sofa, 
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thesprings of which creaked under the sudden pres- 
sure, and address some casual remark to his parent. 
Actuated by a desire to hear more of their confi- 
dences, if there were more to be heard, the maiden 
placed herself inclose proximity to the door, in a posi- 
tion to hear all that should be said. 
“Oh! she’s getting along well enough,” said Mrs. 


Hawkers; “only a little sullen. She has hardly 
spoken a word to me to-day. She must havea great 
idea of filial duty-———” 

“ But you ain’t her mother, you know,” interrupted 
Roffey. ‘ Perhapssome instinct tells her so.” 

“Instinct! Fiddlestick! What instinct can tell 
her that Iam not her mother? I think she is playing 
off sullen so that we will let her go again; but she is 
mistaken.” 

“ Well, I didn’t come home now to talk of the girl,” 
declared Roffey. “You can manage her—oniy no 
harshness towards her—remember! I want some 
money. 

“Money, Olcher? You're enongh to drive a saint 
crazy with your extravagance. You want money all 
the time.” 

“If Ido, I don't get it. You've had six hundred 
pounds of Drayton Travers, and out of that how much 
have I had? Just sixty pounds. You gave me 
exaetly money enough to pay the rent here, and you 
bought the furniture yourself, though the house ain’t 
more than half furnished. You have a couple of hun- 
dred left, at the very least, and how am I to know 
that Mr. Travers didn’t give you five hundred pounds 
each time.” 

Mrs. Hawkers winced under this home-thrust, but 
answered : 

“Who has the best right to his money, you or I? 
If you want money, why don’t you get it? You 
used to say you could make a fortune in one night at 
cards.” 

“ But how can I when I have no money to stake?” 

was the savage response. “I declare, mother, you're 
so close with what you get that it’s a wonderI don't 
take to the highway.” 
‘*T think so, too,” rejoined the mother, significantly. 
I've known you to help yourself to money more'n 
once,fwhen you didn’t stop to inquire who it belonged 
to. You ought to provide for me, Olcher, instead of 
calling on me for money.” 

“That three thousand pounds may be a long time 
coming,” said Roffey, moodily, “and as to my marry- 
ing the girl, I may as well expect to visit the moon. 
I want two or three hundred awfully. The boys over 
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at the saloon have treated me till I’m ashamed to go 
there, because I can’t return the favour. 


And one 














[THE DRUGGED DINNER.] 


of tne teilows has challenged me to a game to- 
morrow evening at that splendid new place. He's 
acquainted there, and it’s something for a chap to get 
in there, as they're exclusive. Bué what good will the 
invitation do me if I am as poor as acrow? I'vea 
good mind to borrow your pocket-book with or with- 
out your consent, old lady.” 

The ex-actress instinctively clutched her bosom, 
where her purse securely reposed, and said, hastily: 

“ Don’t you know of anyone you could get it of? 
Borrow it, or-——” 

“TI don’t know as Ido. They say there's an old 
miser around in the next street, who lives in that 
tumble-down place, who has a cellar full of gold. 
There are bags of it, jars of it, and great piles heaped 
up in the corners that he moves with a shovel. 
The hotel-keeper around here says he called there 
lately, thinking he might be dead, as he hadn’t seen 
him for some time, and he never saw such a picture 
of misery as the inside of the house was. The fellow 
is such a miser he don’t allow himself the comforts of 
life, and he buys only the poorest and plainest food. 
Why, before he got clear of the house he heard the 
rattling of gold, showing that the miser had gone 
back to his money. A man like that, who don't know 
how to use his cash, ought notto have any. He 
wouldn't miss a thousand or two out of his piles.” 

“That's so, Olcher. The grocery-man, two streets 
from here, told me all abouthim. He'said that during 
the last twenty years this miser hadn't bought a 
pennyworth of him. I should have thought, some 
one would have robbed him !” 

“So should I. The hotel-keeper said he bad a 
terribly ferocious dog to guard him, but I met the 
dog to-night, with a basket in his mouth, and I saw 
nothing fierce about him. A knife would silence him, 
and one fellow could easily manage the old man, if he 
should be troublesome. To think of all that money 
wasted by lying in his cellar, and he would never 
miss half of it, if it were gone!” 

** And the house is so lonely there by itself,” sug- 
gested the woman, her bold black eyes sparkling 
avariciously. “No one could hear the howl of the 
dog nor the cries of the man, who must be feeble 
enough with his ways of living. It’sa dark night, 
and the wind is blowing up fresh.” 

Roffey received these suggestions in silence, but 
favourably, as his countenance expressed, and his 
mother continued, musingly : 

“T don’t see anything wrong in taking superfluous 
money of this miser—the money he don’t know what 
to do with. It'll benefitsomebody then. And suppose 
you don’t marry the girl? Why, then we'd have the 











thirteen thousand and all tne money we could get ont 
of this miser! If we got any of him, we needn't dally 


along to make the girl marry you, but close our 
present bargain without delay, and quit the country, or 
this part of it, directly!” 

“ But the police ?” 

“Tf the loss should be made known, we shouldn't 
be suspected. But the miser would be too cunning to: 
publish his loss, if he found it out, lest other thieves 
should come for what remained!” 

“ But if you share in the profits, mother, you must 
share in the danger !” 

“We wouldn’t find much danger in handling an 
old dried-up man, and a lazy, well-fed dog in a lonely 
old place like the miser’s home, and on a night 
-” this, when you can't see your hands before your 

face!” 

“You are right, again. I have got the tools to 
open his windows or doors neatly enough, and I have 
got a good sheath-knife and a pistol” 

“You don’t want the pistol. The knife is the thing. 
We want to work silently. We've got a good lantern 
that can easily be made a dark one. I will go with 
you and do my share of the work, for you couldn't 
bring money enough without assistance!” 

“Bat there is something else to consider,” said 
Roffey, hoarsely. ‘Suppose the man should discover 
us. We might be obliged to cut him down in self-de- 
fence!” 

The woman nodded assent, adding : 

“ If you're going to be chicken-hearted, why talk 
more about this miser? Go to your gambling-house 
without money, or stay at home. Youneedn’t expect 
to get itofme. You'll have to get up courage enough 
to take my life first !” 

Her bold face glowed with determination, and her 
eyes flashed resolutely upon her son, whom her words 
had plunged again into moodiness and sullen 
wrath. 

We will not linger upon the arguments used by 
the avaricious parent to induce her son to join her in 
robbing the supposed miser. Itis enough to say that 
in Roffey she found pliable material to work upon 
and that she was soon able to endow him witha 
coolness and hardiliood equal to her own. 

With a felicity that showed this was not the first 
nefarious work they had undertaken, they arranged 
all the details, the time for setting out on their ex- 
pedition, &c., &c., and finally quitted Mrs, Hawkers's 
room, in search of the necessary tools, and to pre- 
pare the slight disguises they deemed it best to as- 
sume. 

(Lo be continued) 
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THE WRONG DRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ The Golden Ifask,” “ The Stranger's Secret,” “Man and 
His Idol,” “ The Warning Voice,” &c., &c. 
———$———— 
CHAPTER XXXV. 
MY SACRIFICE. 


She speaks my name at last as though she fear'd 
The terrible, familiar sound, and sinks 
In sobs upon my bosom. Hold me fast— 
Hold me fast, mother, in this hour at least, 
Me, cruelly removed, and yet how loving! 
Leigh Hunt. 

Preruars consternation was never expressed in 
faces so vividly as in those of Vivian Gower and his 
wife at the appearance of Oliver, introduced by 
Jacintha. 

It was a result for which they were utterly unpre- 

ared. 

. Whatever the source of their information, they had 
settled it as an absolute fact that Sir Gower bad prac- 
tised a deliberate fraud in passing off his female issue 
as the male heir of Gorewood Place, and in this con- 
viction they had steadily and patiently worked, cer- 
tain that sooner or later the truth would be mauifest, 
and they would triumph. 

Up to this time their ingenuity and their perse- 
verance had alike been defeated. Up to this time 
every move had been cleverly met by a counter-move, 
and they were left in the position of being check- 
mated. 

And now they had played their last and most des- 
perate card. 

They had calculated that the announcement of 
Vivian Gower’s death would throw the enemy o% bis 
guard. Vivian dead, there was no reason to keep up 
appearances. ‘There was nothing to fear. 

To render this clearly understood it will be neces- 
sary to explain what has no doubt been all along 
obvious, that the estate of Gorewvod was held under 
peculiar circumstances. Under the will of the last 
Gower inheriting in the direct line it fell to the eldest 
sons of the cousins Vivian and Anselm, with the pro- 
viso that it should be held in trust by the father of 
the son who inherited until he became of age. 

In other words, the estate fell to the lut of Vivian 
Gower’s son—Vivian being the elder of the cousins, 
who were nephews of the late baronet—but in default 
of male issue on the part of Vivian, then the elder sou 
of Anselm inherited. By a further proviso, in case 
neither of the cousins was blessed with heirs male, 
then the estate reverted £0 Vivian, and at his death to 
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Anselm, after whom it passed away to more remote 
branches of the family. 

This is a little complicated, but it will -be rendered 
the clearer if the reader bear in mind what really had 
happened. 

First, Vivian’s son, who would have been the heir, 
had been born dead. 

Consequently, Vivian was ousted, and all went to 
Anselm’s son—or supposed son, Julius—myself, in 
whose behalf my father held the title and estates until 
I should become of age. 

But if anything happened to me—or if Vivian could 
offer any proof that I was not Anselm’s son—that I 
was his daughter, for example—then he claimed the 
heritage for the term of his natural life, after which 
it would go to Anselin, my father, in due and natural 
course, 

This will explain clearly what Vivian sought to 
accomplish by the rumour of his death. His firm 
conviction was that the baronet had practised an im- 
position—had reared his female offspring, who was 
not entitled to inherit, as a son, so that he might enjoy 
the dignity and property during that child’s minority, 
whatever might come of it afterwards. And he be- 
lieved that if the rumour of his death were credited— 
if the baronet saw that no one remained who could 
punish him for his trickery, that he would throw 
down the mask, which it was clear he must be tired 
of wearing, and appear in his true colours. 

Into this trap, as we have seen, the baronet was on 
the verge of falling. 

Immediately on the receipt of the joyful news of 
his cousin’s death, he had yielded to the' strong ma- 
ternal longing of his wife’s bosom, and had seut for 
me to return to Eogland. 

What his views as to the result of that step might 
have been, I am not prepared to say. 

Whether he would really have set appearances at 
defiance and owned me as his daughter before the 
world is only matter for conjecture. 

As it was, the subtle intellect of the Italian, my 
nurse Jacintha, had penetrated the scheme where the 
baronet was at fault, and had now met the plotter on 
his own ground. 

“ This is Master Julius, the heir of Gorewood,” she 
said, introducing Oliver. 

For the instant all were struck dumb. 

“This?” cried Vivian, gazing at him with utter 
dismay ; “you are not serious ?” 

“No? And why not?” 

“ Becauso this caunot be the child we saw in this 
place, and under your care, a few years’ since.” 

A suiile curled the Tip of the imperious Italian. 








“ You forget,” she said, “ how much a few years are 
in the life of the young. You forget the rapidity 
with which changes are wrought at that stage of life. 
But it is impossible that the doubts you are expressing 
can be serious. You do not, of course, mean abso- 
lutely to assert that Sir Gower Anselm Gower has 
been guilty of fraud and imposition to serve his pri- 
vate ends? That would be too absurd.” 

“Do you mean that?” asked the baronet, signifi- 
cantly, and in a tone which he would have accom- 
panied by atap on his sword-hilt had swords been 
worn in those days. 

To have replied in the affirmative would have been 
to cause a breach which nothing could have bridged 
over. It would have been equal to a declaration of 
war. 

So, smoothing his puckered brow as best he might, 
Vivian forced a smile from his lips as he replied : 

“My dear Anselm, you do not ask that question 
seriously ?” 

“True: I do not.” 

“You do not think so meanly of me as to suppose 
that I could believe you capable of playing the part 
this person suggests ?” 

“No: the idea is absurd.” 

Jacintha dashed in a remark. 

“ And the absurdity is heightened,” she said, ‘‘ when 
the face, the figure, the manner—everything con- 
firms the statement I have made. Look into this 
youth’s face, and tell me, can you doubt that he is 
a Gower? Look at those eyes? ‘I'he trick of 
that mouth? The curve of that chin? The manner 
in which the head is set upon the shoulders? ‘The 
very turn of the head speaks for itself: he is abso- 
lutely and unquestionably a Gower, aud it is, of 
course, mere jesting on your part when you ask 
whether this is Sir Anselm's son.. It is merely your 
way of expressing surprise at his growth and the im- 
provement you find in Lim.” 

What answer could be made? 

Vivian and his wife had come, as I afterwards 
learned, prepared to denounce and expose the baronet. 
They had ascertained that on receiving the fictitious 
news of Vivian’s death, they bad telegraphed to Ger- 
many. They knew, for they had been lurking about 
in the neighbourhood, tliat the expected heir had ar- 
rived, had been met by Lady Gower, and conveyed 
home. So far all was well. ‘hey had only to pre- 
sent themselves suddenly to surprise the plotters with 
the evidence of their villany there and then present! 

A few moments, aud the whole position of things 
was reversed. 

Not only had their plan been utterly broken down, 
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but here was living, tangible, staggering proof that 
their very surmises were at fault, and that they had 
gone upon a wrong scent from the beginning. 

Well might they question whether they had not 
been made the dupes of others, or of their own 
avarice. 

As to denouncing Sir Gower, and stripping him at 
blow of character, fortune, position, everything—it 
was wholly out of the question. 

‘The only policy now was a friendly one. Appear- 
ances might be deceitful. It was It to see how, 
but they might be, and this was the more: probable, as 
they bad sustained their defeat at the hands of the 
arch-plotter—the foe whom they had all along had 
most cause to fear—namely, Jacintha. 

Under any circumstances the pe 2y was 
clearly the best to be pursued; it might lead to some- 
thing, whexeas denunciation and open warfare must 
prove suicidal. 

Again, therefore, the hollow truce was renewed, and 
the meetiag on which so much was to have turned 
vesulted in.gn interchange of complimenta, with re- 
card to Oliver, whose presence im the house was as 
startling and bewildering to the baronet as to his 
gueats. - 

To Jacintha alone this was the moment of triumph 
and ex 

Never shall I forget the scornful; the audacious air 
with which, gs this interview terminated, she entered 
my mother’s. » accompaniel by the baronet 
and Oliver, of she would not lose sight. 

The flush of insolent triumph gave her back the 
beauty of perished years, And it was accompanied 
by a Y hitter of the. eye, so cold, so se t-like, that 

I shrank from the danger it porteuded, as if it. Lai 
been visibly written there. 

“You bade me quit this houge, Sir Anselm,” she 
cried, in a husky whisper. “Your lady there urged 
you to that step,”"she added, with intense bitterness, 
*‘yet I have dared to return. Is it still your wish 
that I should depart?” 

“Jacintha!” cried the baronet, “it is to you that 
once more we owe all!” 

“You are pleased to say so,” she returned, with 
mock humility, “but I am afraid that had I consulted 
her ladyship’s wishes——” 

My mother rose with an imperious air. 

‘What have I done?” she cried out, “that I am 
to listen to scorn and contumely—that I am to be in- 
sulted and degraded beveath my own roof? Ihave 
never under-valued or despised this—this person’s 
services: I have only counselled that you, Anselm, 
should not place yourself in the position of receiving 
them. From first to last her plots, her machinations, 
her subtle counsels have broug!t misery, and only 
misery upon us. From first to last they have de- 
sraded us to her level—below her level—heaven help 
us!—and what have been our rewards? A position 
we have never dared assert, and wealih and resources 
which have yielded us neither happiness nor peace of 
miud. And now in the crisis she claims to Lave fore- 
seen—in the crisis her policy has iu reality brought 
about—what fresh infamy is heaped ou our devoted 
heads? Who is this boy to whose presence here we 
»we a momentary safety ?” 

She pointed to Oliver, as the question sprang from 
her indignant lips. 

A crimson flush came into his face, and, dying out, 
left it white as ashes. That was his protest against 
the scorn, the contempt, this question implied. 

It was with a deadly aud malicious glare that 
Jacintha answered. All the intensity.of her worst 
feelings seemed concentrated, in her voice as she re- 
plied: 

** That boy is your own son, Julius Gower !” 

My mother listened witha disdainful and indignant 
look. 

“ This is idle folly!” she exclaimed. “ You seeme 
strongly moved, aud you trifle with my fecliugs. It 
is your cruel nature to do so.” 

Jacintha only smiled; but the expression of her 
black, flashing eyes confirmed her ladyship’s words. 
She only smiled grimly as she rejoined : 

“ Sir Gower is my witness whether I speak the 
truth or not. Within these ten minutes he has suf- 
fered me to introduce this young man to his own re- 
lations as his own son. He has stood by listening to 
me and not uttering one word by way of contradic- 
tion. If I was wrong, if I spoke falsely, then was the 
time to have confronted me with the truth. It is 
too late now. He has adopted this lad as his son, 
aud he cannot draw back from that step.” 

“T have placed implicit confidence i in you, Jacintha,” 
the baronet interposed, ‘ because 

“Simply because without my aid you could not 
rescue yoursclf from the false position in which your 
own, or rather my lady’s folly had placed you.” 

“True, I will not deny that,” he said, “ but I 
still look to you to justify the step you have taken. 
You must have some reason for selecting this person 
rather than another for the part he has played.” 





“Yes, and that reason is not far to seek. You re- 
member the night of the burglary ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

‘** And who it was you that night made Speer ? 
Who it was subsequently escaped? The ges of 
a few years have dev that boy into the man 
—* you. Itis better to use than to de- 
stroy |” 

“It playing wth re” 

“It is playing » 
it may prove fatal to us 

“But the moment may never come, and in the 
meantime you are safe.” 

“ But Julia—what of her?” 

Iustinctively my mother's arms tightened neohome 
me at that question. Scarcely had 
to her heart, ind alrady we were ke beeaparsted The 
prospect filled her with 

The Italian saw this, the look of triumph that 
glittered in her eyes was hateful to contemplate. 

‘“‘ What matters?” she replied. “Let her return to 
Germany, or entrust her to my care. We are old 
friends, and there is a reckoning to come between us.” 

“No, no!” cried my mother, “I will not part with 
my child. We have been } pea Do 
what you will, plot and scheme, and as you like, 
but ny child shall not be sacrificed. she goes, 
I go! 

“Yet you will find the incon of quitti 
Gorewood,” said the Italian, wit raniuce bitte) 

“My child! my child! N shall sever us!” 
cried my mother, embracing me @ trauspor: of 
ta resolved defoat Genayehi th 

* You are ved to ng then, to 
undo the work of years?” demanded tue ruthless 
woman. 


“No, eon ah age Sir Gower. “You will be rea- 


he said; “at any moment 


lk will amg to arrangements 

wich appear i Senitable. In Jagigtha’s care our 
chi an 

Ema her ladyship would not listen to the. suggos- 


“ You have never loved her, Anselm,” she exclaimed ; 
“from the moment-of her birth you have regarded her 
as an impediment standing between you and fortune, 
So by degrees you have lost all sense of natural affec- 
tion, and Jatintha knows this—she knows tliat she 
could not serve’ you better than by destroying 
this innocent being, whose only misfortune is her sex. 
But I will never consent to it. I will resigu every- 
thing in the world; but 1 will watch over and pro- 
tect my child.” 

Jacintha merely smiled, and cast a triumphaut and 
pitiless glance towards Sir Gower. 

‘The mother’s anguish was so delightful to her. 

And could [ doubt but that she remembered iu that 
moment the wrong I hac done her in accusing her as 
@ murderess? 

This was her moment of vengeance, andileconscious- 
ness of it gave « demoniacal expression to her hand- 
some face. 

The moment of vengeance—of triumph—yes: but 
even with the apparent consummation of our fondest 
hopes there often comes extreme disappointment, and 
that from an unlooked-for quarter. 1t was so in 
Jacintha’s case. While the smile was yet upon her 
lips, Oliver—the willing instrument of her designs— 
stepped forward and confronted her. 

“'This lady's anguish teaches me my duty,” he said, 
speaking for the first time. “I had no right to con- 
sent to play a false part, even to serve a good end, if 
that can be good which brings anguish to a mother’s 
heart, and separates her from the daughter she loves. 
L have done wrong: I will gono farther.” 

“Are you mad?” shrieked the Italian, throwing her- 
self in his path as he rushed towards the door, and 
placing both her hands against his breast. “Do you 
think we arechildren to be trifled with in this fashion? 
Do you suppose that the interests are so slight that 
you will be suffered to. endanger them for the sake of 
a mere sentiment? You, Lady Gower, have no such 
idea. Speak to this youth then; convince him, that 
what you have said is mere spleen. He must not 
break away from tie path he has undertaken. He 
sha!l not do it——and live.” 

‘The words in italics were added in an undertone ; 
but they did not fail to reach my var, sensitively alive 
as I was to all that concerned the one being whom 
I loved with an inteusity that made my own existence 
only secondary te his. I heard, and a crevping sense 
of harm came over me as I didso. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, I broke irom my 
mother’s arms. 

“It is I who am the unhappy cause of ail this,” I 
exclaimed. “Stay, Oliver! Do what you have promised. 
It is for the best, yes, even the best for me. Draw 
back, and ruin will overwhelm all whoare dear to me; 
fulfil your part and all may yet be well. It is I who 
ask, who entreat you to do this. You will not refuse 
me?” 

I ran to him, and throw my arms about his neck as 


‘It was the po yer ya 





freely, and with as little sense of impropriety as [ 
had done in the old childish days. Then, while as- 
tonishment kept all silent and motionless, I released 
myself, aud, clasping my mother in an i 
embrace, hurried from the room, before even. my pur- 
pose could be understood. 

The last I heard as the door closed was the voice 
of my mother calling after me. 

The instinct of her loving heart apprized her of the 





truth. 
She felt that we had met only for a longer and more 
hopeless. separation. 


CHAPTER XXXVL 
het od A DELUSION. 


is stronger, love or hate? 
Nothing may ei aiier’s power shots; 


will ceaiotimnee eld, 
Beaten tee love alone is heal: od Anon. 


orien tea quite sae in the step 
hurried from the house by a way [ 
pean a@ short and unfrequented passage — 


It was. Say er autumn evening. The sky was 
flushed with o rosy light; the sunbeams twinkled iu 
the ape of the trees; the mingled per- 

and decaying leaves, peculiar to tho 
filled the air. 

There marueee in the step I was taking. 
ered I saw that my 
destiny forbade me oad life of peace and 
love for which my heart fe il saw that my very 
existence was an impediment. to those who might 
have regarded me with love and pride, and I resolved 
to treuble them no senate. 

It would-be easy, I felt, to bury mysclf among 
strangers far, far away from the home over which my 
presence cast a shadow. And if this step was at- 
tended with misery and degradation to myself, what 
mattered? Oliver was cared for. Im a surprising 
manner, the nature of which even yet bewildered me, 
he had sprang into a position in which I had always 
pictured him, a position which I felt he would adorn, 
and since my flight would permit him to retain it 
unmolested, what course so natural as that I should 
at once depart ? 

Having taken this view of the matter, my only 
fear was lest something might happen to detaim me. 

So, with a light step, I quitted the house and fled 
through the grounds, only eager to be gone beyond 
the power of recall. 

Then it happened that, hurrying eagerly forwards, 
I gained the orchard, aud was in the act of plungiug 
into a covered path which skirted it, when, as L 
passed under the drooping branches of a tree, I found 
myself in the presence of two persons whom of all 
others I would have avoided. 

Occupying the gartlen seat, in which Jacintha had 
dozed on the occasion of my former fliglit, there sat 
Vivian Gower and his wife! 

And I stood before them. 

‘hey had been conversing in a low tone, and my 
apparition caused them to look up with a start. 

‘Then they exchanged signilicaut glauces. 

Conscious of my indiscretion, and fearing what 
might result frow it, I trembled violently, and.do what 
I would, my teeth chattered audibly. I could not 
but feel that this chauce meeting might undo thc 
work of years and bring about the climax so much 
dreaded ! 

Had I lost my presence of mind this might havc 
been so. 

But, heaven be thanked, I did not, 

Mastering my emotion as best I might, I dropped 
a curtsey, and said, in a low, humble tone: 

“If you please, my lady woukl be pleased to see 
you.” 

“You have brought this message to us?” 

“Ten” 

“You are one of the household, then?” 

I curtseyed, and, taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, retreated. 

Andina brief time I bad quitted the garden and 
was out in the open road, flushed and excited, but sad 
of heart. Sad and uuutterably lonely, with the sense 
of ury desolate position. 

What direction to take I knewnot. I had only one 
idea, that of shunning the main thoroughfares, aud 
slinking out of sight, out of life, if it should so chance, 
since I appeared to have neither object nor purpose in 
this world. 

In this frame of mind I wandered on and on, too 
mucb absorbed in the thought of what had just hap- 
pened—the memory of which seemed to throb aud 
tingle through my brain, to give heed to the more 
important question as to my own destiny. 

All I feared was pursuit. 1 did not know how it 
had happened that my poor, suffering Oliver had been 
chosen to assume the character and play the part 
originally assigned to me in life’s dramax but I knew 
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that it wag. well for him to occupy my place, and I 
knew also, and this was enough, that my disappear- 
ance was the best guarantee for the continuance of his 
good fortune. 

‘To escape and to hide myself.in the obscurity of 
some humble station, some honest but obscure calling 
was therefore the one fixed idea of my mind. Beyond 
that I did not care to go. 

In this frame of mind I wandered along, looking 
out for some opening from the highway, either to 
right or left, for I did not care which, when, as I 
rested a moment in the shade of a privet-hedge, white 
with fragrant blossom, I became aware of the approach 
of a travelling carriage, and, as it passed, smothering 
me with dust, I looked up vaguely, and with very 
little curiosity, to catch a glimpse at its inmates. 
Several heads were clearly visible, but I had not re- 
coguized them, when on a sudden a bright face was 
thrust from the window, and I heard my name ealled 
out in a familiar voice. 

** Julia!” it shouted. 

The sound was familiar, yet I failed for the mo- 
ment to recognize it. But as the call was repeated, 
and the carriage was by that time a dozen yards away, 
it came back to my mind. : 

The face was that of the girl Tadge. It was she 
also who had accosted me. 

Had I entertained the slightest doubt on this point 
it would soon have been satisfied, for almost imme- 
diately the carriage was stopped, one of the doors was 
thrown open, and the impulsive ‘l'adge was rushing 
towards me. 

How greatly she was changed since we first metin 
that detested flower-garden! ‘I'he traces of wasting 
health, the blighted cheek, and piuched chest, and the 
wheezing breath had all disappeared. A little quaint, 
fantastical person Tadge still remained, over-dressed 
and with a want of taste in colours that reminded me 
of the days when, under the effect of the powder 
used in the flower-tinting, she changed from red to 
green, from vermilion to purple, and so on through- 
out the day, like a camelion; but in every other re- 
Spect she was looking better eyen than in Germany. 
Bright, resy, aud plump, she did.ample justice to her 
new life. : 

Yet she did not seem quite happy. 

There was a care-wogn, harassed look about her 
face, and a.restlessness in her eyes for which I could 
not account. 

“Julia!” she cried, hugging me to her bosom, “I 
have longed for this, but 1 dared not hope it would 
happen so! I am so pleased tv see you! And you?— 
are you a little, a very little bit glad to meet old 
Tadge ?” 

She laughed, and tears came into her eyes, and she 
wiped them away with the back of her glove as I re- 
membered to have seen her do with the back of her 
dyed bands, when they would leave great streaks of 
colonr on her cheeks that gave her a prismatic, not to 
say kaleidescopic aspect. 

“I am indeed glad to see you,” I exclaimed, 
“but a 

“You are. surprised? No-wonder! Oh, my dar- 
ling, if I could but stay to tell you all,” 

“You are in « hurry then?” 

“Yes, we are pursued.” 

“You—is Violet Maldon with you then?” 

“ She is.” 

“And in danger?” 

‘“In desperate peril. He is there too: you recollect 
Albany ?” ; 

“ As if I could ever forget !” 

“Well, well! Some day . 
i A. faint voice calling fromthe window interrupted 

er, 

“I must go!” she exclaimed. 

Something in my sad, wistful face served to arrest 
her as she spoke, 

“You are at home ?” she asked. 

Ithrew my arms around her aud weakly burst into 
tears. 

“No, Tadge, no,” I said; ‘I have no home now. 
I am more desolate, more hopeless than in the old 
time.” 

It was enough. Impulsive as ever, the good soul 
clutched at my arm aud dragged me aiter her. Be- 
fore I had power to resist or to explain, we were at 
the carriage; and then I found myself clasped in 
Vivlet Maldou’s arms, 

“She will go with us,” I heard Tadge saying. 

“ But there may be danger,” Violet answered. 

“Not unless we meet with more friends and 
slacken speed again,” a male voice interposed quera- 
lously. 

It was Albany Seymour who.spoke. Not the 
Albany of old days. Not the bright, hopeful, raddy 
youth, with the sea-blue eyes, who had gone out to 
fight the duel on the Belgian plain on that quiet morn- 
ing. The ghost of the young Antinous of that day 
alone survived. The wound he had received, which 
had brought him to death’s door, and had never been 











properly healed, had told on his constitution. Trouble 
had also played its part, and it was the wan, wrinkled, 
hectic face of a confirmed invalid that I saw thrust 
from the window, and a cracked, hollow voice, that 
shouted to the coachman to urge on his horses at their 
utmost speed. 

The necessity for this I was of course at a loss to 
understand ; but after awhile, Violet, fresh, lovely, and 
angel-like as ever, explained it to me. 

The story, brief as it was, comprised the history of 
events since Albany had quitted the old house near 
Brussels where he had been restored to comparative 


health. 

“ When I had regained him,” Violet said, in a half- 
whisper, “and when I had yielded to the extortions 
of those who plottedfor my ruin, without provocation, 
without @ plea for what they did, but their own 
wickedness, we retired toa remote part of the Con- 
tinent, there hoping to be united and to spend 
our days in peace. It was a dream, and oh, 
what a happy dream! But it was baseless as any 
vision of the night. At first I had no misgivings 
except as to Albany’s failing health. I saw him 
sinking into the ve before my eyes. He grew 
thin, and wasted, and ghostlike, in spite of all 
my care. I sawit; IT looked on powerless to aid or 
help him. But this was not the worst. A rumour 
grew up, I know not how—a wicked, slanderous 
rumour, which accused me of being the cause of his 
illness! It was said—you can guess with what truth— 
that | had repented my engagement with him, that a 
rival claimed my affections, and that I was prepared 
to sacrifice my true lover to this phantom one. Un- 
fortunately, a ciroumstance occurred which impressed 
Albany himself with this impression.” 

“Impossible!” I could not help exclaiming. 

“ Nay, it is too true. One day he was worse than 
usual. The physician in attendance found his reme- 
dies defeated: where he expected improvement he 
found only retrogression. In this dilemma he sus- 
pected foul play. Perhaps he had heard the rumours 
so mysteriously circulated. Certainly, he no longer 
hesitated. He expressed a wish that I might relin- 
quish my post of nurse. I refused. I was indignant, 
and boldly refused. The consequence was that the 
physician expressed his fears to Aibany, who received 
the suggestion with yet greater indignation. ‘here- 
upon the physician felt bound to support his opinion by 
proof. He caused some of the food I had prepared 
and given to Albany with my own hands to be 
analyzed. It was found to contain arsenic!” 

“Poison ?” I asked, in horror. 

“Yes, in small quantities, but unmistakably 
arsenic. What could Albany suppose or believe ? 
Fall of horror and indignation, he denounced me as 
his intended murderess! Overcome with the accusa- 
tion, I had nothing to answer: what could I say in 
support of my innocence? I could only appeal to his 
love, to his generosity, to all the better feelings of his 
nature. But L appealed in vain. Unhappily, at the 
very time the suspicion arose I received a letter from 
one whom I supposed dead. Albany himself beheld 
with horror almost, the haidwriting of Jasper 
Newton——” 

I started at the familiar sound! 
emotions, but proceeded. 

“He had sup him dead, but this letter 
showed that he lived, and that he had discovered our 
retreat. How, it is impossible for me to say. That 
will ever remain a mystery, But it was no mystery 
to Albany. His jealous temperament at once took 
flame. ‘ It is evident,’ he said, ‘ you alone could have 
communicated the secret of our retreat: it is only on 
your encouragement that he would have dared to 
write in terms like these.’ His letter was, indeed, 
warm, and impassioned beyond all reasonable bounds. 
I blushed and trembled. I was indignant at the tone 
of it, but my indignation and my protestations were 
alike lost on Albany. His mind was poisoned, and I 
could but submit. I left him, and prepared to return 
to England. He bade me begone, and [ could only 
obey him. Still, I lingered a little. To have gone 
without knowing what was befalling him, without 
making an attempt to unravel the mystery of the 
arsenic, would have been impossible. I took up my 
residence in the neighbourhood, and, struggling with 
my anguish as best I might, awaited the results.” 

She paused. 

The eyes of Albany Seymour were glowing with a 
strange light; his frame was agitated beyond the 
power of control. 

‘* Wheels! There are wheels!” he ejaculated. 

“ And what then, darling ?” demanded Violct; “ this 
is the high road!” 

“Nonsense! In these quiet parts there is nota 
vehicle a day ing!” 

He held his head forward, and listened long and 


Violet noticed my 


eagerly. 

When he subsided into greater calmness, Violet cou- 
tinued : 

“ Whenever I had gone out during our stay in that 





place I had encountered a gentlemanly dressed man, 
who, however, was clearly not a gevtleman, and who 
I, in. course of, time discovered spoke good English. 
Meeting him chiefly at the post-office, it was very 
natural that we should in time enter into conversation. 
He told. me he had lived in England, that he was 
travelling with a friend, and would have been on his 
way before, but that his friend had been laid up wit: 
illness. I recommended my physician. He thanked 
me, and after that never failed to speak, sometimes 
offering me a newspaper ora book which he might 
have received from England. By degrees he asked 
permission to call and fetch a book I had borrowed. 
He called. I did not see him, but it was the begin- 
ning of a habit which continued at the time of 
the charge of poisoning so cruelly brought against 
me. One day as he went out a neighbour met him. 
‘That is the friend of the Junatic who has the rooms 
by the church,’ said this gossip, ‘hey do say he 
has gone mad from love.’’ When we met I inquired 
after his friend. He looked surprised aud confused ; 
said his ailment was exaggerated, and changed the 
subject. After that 1 saw him no more. It was ou 
the day of his departure—as I supposed—that the 
accusation as to the poisonivg was made. Qa the 
following day the letter from Jasper Newton reached 
me,” 
Again she paused, for again Allany Seymour's 
restlessness had increased. 

“You must hear them,” he exclaimed, with increased 
petulance ; “ they are close upon us.” 

But Violet only waited until the paroxysm had 
passed over, when she resumed: * 

“ Let me add briefly what followed. On the second 
night after the dreadful accusation against me, 
Albany lay alone in his room dozing, yet conscious of 
what passed. It was a warm night aud the windows 
were opened, and he could hear the sighing of the 
wind in the branches of the trees in a garden below. 
After a time he heard more ; he heard footsteps there, 
but that was not a sound so unfamiliar as to alarm 
him. Presently, however, there was a strange noise, 
accompanied by the crackling of branches, and before 
he could look up some one had sprung in at the 
window, and was standing, glaring, breathing bard 
at the bedside. It was Jasper Newton! With the 
fury of a maniac he demanded me at his hands, and 
when his demands were met with contempt he fell 
upon his rival and dragged him from the bed with 
hideous violence. In the struggle both fell, and 
Albany fainted; but the noise alarmed the house, aud 
Jasper was secured; but with fiendish glee he de- 
clared that his enemy had taken into his constitution 
through his unseen hand, poisons, the effects of 
which he could never survive. Moreover, he declared 
with fearful oaths that he would never cease to follow 
up his victim until he lay dead at his feet. The effect 
of the first declaration was to induce Albany to ac- 
quit me of the horrible charge against me, since 
there was little question but that Jasper’s friend or 
keeper, whichever it was, had introduced the arsenic 
into the house. Antidotes skilfully administered de- 
feated the effects of the poison: the effect of the 
threat, on an enfeebled mind and body, was however 
worse. Albany lives in the endless fear of destruc- 
tion. He is perpetually flying from place to place, 
convinced that he is never free from pursuit, and 
that his death will alone satisfy his implacable foe. 
It is a delusion, of course.” 

Was it? 

I knew enough of the deadly character of Jasper 
Newton’s hate to feel that it might be a terrible 
fact. 

And when I reflected that his companion was 
doubtless Jerome the burglar, and remembered the 
words Gasparo had addressed to him that night iu 
the old house, my misgivings were not diminished. 
“Cannot you take charge of Aim,” Gasparo had said, 
and I dared not question but that the deadly work 
Jerome had undertaken, and which the duel had 
failed to accomplish, he would carry out to the end 
under cover of Jasper Newton’s maduess. 

“You have no real fears then?” I asked, looking 
more alarmed than I wished to do. 

* Not here, in England, protected as we are.” 

“ You do not believe in this pursuit?” 

“No.” 

Albany Seymour started up in the carriage. Lis 
eyes flamed, his face was livid. 

“] will not die like a dog !” he shouted. 

Violet threw her arms about hi u. 

‘Dear, dear Albany!” she cried, “for pity’s sake 
be calm. There is no—” 

She would have added “danger,” but before that 
word was spoken she had dropped to the botiom of 
the carriage, covered with blood. 

A report of fire-atms had been succeeded by the 
splintering of one of the panels, through which a bullet 
had passed ! 

And Violet had been struck. 

(To be continued.) 
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LxcGat advice has been taken on the subject of the 
Bishop of Durham’s refusal to confirm candidates un- 
der fifteen. But the sound of the oracle, Sir R. 
Phillimore, is rather uncertain. He says he can find 
no legal right to fix an age for confirmation vested in 
the Bishop; both rubrics and canons speak very dis- 
tinctly on fitness as the sole test, and fitness is to be 
judged by the candidate's acquaintance with the 
Creed, Lord’s Prayer, Ten Commandments and 
Catechism. Sir R. Phillimore does not think that the 
Bishop can legally reject candidates without examina- 
tion. Someone wil] doubtless think the other way, 
and then there will be a legal row. 





—_———s 


SCIENCE. 


Ove hundred and sixty different kinds of rifles are 
now being tried at Chalous. 

Some of the cannon cast at Adrianople, in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, were capable of throwing a 
stone shot of 600 lb. weight. 


Wuear has been subjected to cold of 100 deg. be- 
low zero, and to a temperature of 210 deg. above 
zero, without destroying its germinating properties. 

SoMETHING LIKE A Graprent.—The Ceylon 
Railway, some seventy-four miles long, will have a 
continuous gradient of 1 in 48 for a distance of twelve | 
miles. 

A cHArN was cast by a German workman at the 
Hayle Foundry which contained 180 links, and 
weighed but little morethan1} oz. Its length was 
5 ft. 

Proressor ABEL found that hardened steel wire 
dissolved in hydrochloric acid without residue, 
whereas, the same steelin the softened state yielded 
by such action a dark, flocculent carbonaceous re- 
sidue. 

In proof of the probable durability and even im- 
provement of the Atlantic Telegraph, it is stated that 
the line which carries the messages between England 
and the Continent has been doing duty for filteen 
years, and can be worked somewhat quicker than at 
tirst. 

Tue first steamship that crossed the Atlantic was 
the Savannah, a ‘ship of 380 tons, built by Crocker 
and Fickitt, of New Vork. She arrived at Liverpool 
on the 2ist September, 1819, haviug been eighteen 
days on the voyage, during seven only of which steam 
was used. 

Twenty-Incn Guys.—A 20-in. gun, containing 
140,000 Ib. of metal was east at the Fort Pitt Foun- 
dry, in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, during the last week 
of July. Itis designed for the Puritan, now lying 
in Pennsylvania harbour. It is 18 in. shorter than 
the one cast at the samme foundry in 1864 for the Dun- 
derberg. 

Monitor ENGINE-RooMs.—A description of the Mi- 
antonomoh a few weeks since stated that the absence 
of direct ventilation rendered the stoke-holes fearfully 
hot, and pointed out that this was a more or less 
serious objection to thesystem. These views have been 
confirmed by learning from American advices that 
during the late trip of the Monadnock to the Pacific 
coast, when the vessel was in the torrid zone, the 
thermometer reached 145 deg. to 150 deg. in the fire- 
room, and 125 deg. to 130 deg. in the engine-room. 
This extreme heat developed several cases of active 
spinal disease, attended with violent convulsions, but 
none proved fatal. 

ARMOUR-PLATE FaAsTentnes.—As Mr. Holly re- 
marks in bis work on Ordnance and Armour, with 
respect to armour plates :—“ After all, it is not so much 
@ question of plates as of bolts; and, if one plate is 
thrown off, the ship is at the mercy of 15-in. shells.” 
The Admiralty are, very properly, just now doing 
their utmost to determine upon the best {fastenings for 
armour plates. Upon au admirable principle, in 
the abstract, is Major Palliser’s plan, which simply 
consists in turning down the shank of the through 
bolt to the smallest diameter of the screw thread. This 
principle has been adopted in many cases from time 
immemorial by engineers. <A neat adaptation of it is 
given in Mr. D. K. Clark’s “ Recent Practice on the 
Locomotive Engine,” who recommended, long before 
Major Palliser’s patent, the thinning down in the mid- 
dle of firebox stay-bolts, in imitation of a similar ar- 
rangement adopted several years previous in America. 
This in itself would not diminish Major Palliser’s 
merit, or invalidate his patent for the application of 
this perfectly sound and very ingenious idea to 
armour-plate bolts. But—no doubt unknown to Major 
Palliser—Messrs. Brown and Co., of the Atlas Works, 
as has been stated on unimpeachable authority, 
made their armour-plate bolts on this plan before the 
date of the gallant oflicer’s patent ; and they found 
themselves obliged to reject it because such bolts, 
thinned out in the middie, could not properly fill up 





the hole in the backing. It is believed, however, that 
Major Palliser increases the size of his bolts for re- 
insertion by coating them with an alloy of lead and 
antimony. Whether this addition will give fair-play 
to the principle remains, of course, to be tested. 
It is very proper that the Admiralty and the War 
Office should fairly test meritorious plans of this 
kind; and the inexorable logic of 68-pounders soon 
sifts, as it has so often done before at Shoeburyness, 
the wheat from the chaff. 

M. Cesare Pozzout, a wine-grower of Lecco, in 
Lombardy, states that he never has a bad vintage. He 
explains his success in this way :—At the time of 
gathering the grapes two or more men follow the 
vintagers and lop off all the superfluous branches of 
the vine, leaving only those which are to be permitted 
to fructify the following year, taking care not to re- 
move or injure the leaves on the branches which are 
left. From this operation it follows that during the 
month of October the sap of the plant goes to 
strengthen the future plant, and when the frost ar- 
rives the shoots are able to resist its influence. 

REVOLVING IRONCLAD FORTS. 

Tue recent gunnery experiments upon the turret of 
the Royal Sovereign, and the recentengagement with 
the Spanish ironclad squadron at Callao, have proved 
almost beyond a doubt that the system of revolving 
turrets is one which merits great attention. Such 
being the case, it remains yet to be determined 
whether the system cannot be developed on a much 
more extended scale than its most sanguine supporters 
ever expected. A plan has been recently submitted 
to the authorities of the Admiralty aud War Depart- 
ment which, although bold in idea to the very 
extreme, commends itself for its simplicity. It is 
proposed by a civil-engineer in Portsmouth that re- 
volving ironclad forts should be erected on the 
foundations now in course of construction on the No 
Man's Land Shoal and the Spit and Horse Sands, 
the forts upon which are intended to defend the road- 
stead known as Spithead. It is perfectly clear that 
if three men can turn with ease one of the turrets of 
the Royal Sovereign, although weighing 130 tons, a 
revolving ironclad fort could be turned with equal 
ease by powerful hydrautic machinery, even though 
weighing as muchas 4,000 or 5,000 tons. At all 
events, the scheme is worthy the consideration of the 
authorities, and might fairly be left to the turret com- 
mittee or to the chief engineer at Portsmouth dock- 
yard to report upon its practicability. 

It is proposed that the diameter of these forts 
should be 213 ft., being the same as that of the top 
course of the present foundations, having a double 
curvilinear sectional form, such form being, it is be- 
lieved, preferable to that uf a quadrant or that of an 
angle of 45 deg. The forts will have two tiers of 
60U0-pounders mounted on an upper and lower tier, 
each containing sixteen guns, or thirty-two in all, and 
will revolye on three lines of rails with conical 
wheels, the wheels themselves being connected in the 
most powerful manner with the platform above, 
which, in reality, will form the foundation upon 
which the whole of the irouclad superstructure of the 
fort will rest. 

The guns will stand one immediately over the 
other upon an iron gallery, each two being separated 
from the others by iron divisions, to avoid the pos- 
sibility of accidents. The approximate weight would 
be as follows:—Wrought-iron casing, 2,000 tons; 
backing, framing, &c., 1,500 tons ; thirty-two 600- 
pounders, 1,000 tons; total weight to be turned by 
hydraulic power, 4,500 tons. Ample space will be 
provided within the forts for barracks, magazines, &c., 
but it is intended that a staircase should be erected 
in the centre, with an ironclad look-out tower form- 
ing itsroof. The time for providing ourselves with 
old-fashioned batteries is gone by. We must now 
avail ourselves of iron, steel or other harder and more 
durable metal, if there be any known, to keep out the 
pouderous shot and shell which areabout to come into 
use. 


CoLD-BLEACHING Process.—M. Tessié du Mothay 
and M. Rousseau describe very satisfactory trials 
which they have made of a cold-bLleaching process, by 
meaus of which all textile materials (whether silk, 
cotton, linen, flax, wool, or any woolly fibre) can be 
bleached. ‘I'he agent employed is permanganate of 
soda, slightly acid, prepared by a new and economical 
process. With this salt, the extraordinary properties 
of which have of late years been much studied, a bath 
is prepared, in which the materials to be bleached are 
dipped. They are stirred about with a glass rod from 
time to time, and after about ten minutes they are 
taken out of the bath, strongly coloured in a violet- 
brown hue by an abundant deposit of oxide of man- 
gauvese. They are then dipped as quickly as. possible 
ina bath of water, acidulated with sulphurous acid, 
and again stirred and turned over with a glass rod, 
and after two or three minutes the materials or thread, 
originally of yelluw or grey colour, are already white. 





These operations are repeated twice more, and the 
result is a brilliant white, while the fibres are in no 
way injured. The materials operated upon were 
cotton fabrics, dirty as they came direct from the 
loom, as well as skeins of linen thread of a dark slate- 
colour, which, by existing processes, would have taken 
many days to bleach. 

Frenca Locomotives 1v ENGLAND.—Ten of the 
locomotives made by Messrs. Sclineider and Co., of Le 
Creusot, France, for the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, have arrived at Stratford. Seven have already 
made tlieir preparatory trial under steam with the 
conditions customary in England, and have given 
highly satisfactory results. In finish and excellence 
of workmanship thése machiues apparently rank with 
any made by first-class makers in this country, and 
they bear sufficient testimony to the great strides 
made by French engineering tirms during the last few 
years. 


STATISTICS. 

ITALIAN IMMIGRANTS.—There are nearly 80,000 
Italians established in France, 7,400 in Algeria, 4,500 
in Eagland, 13,800 in Switzerland, 15,000 in Egypt, 
&c. Also in the United States, 40,000; in Brazil, 
18,000; at Buenos Ayres, 10,000; at Rosario di Santafé, 
10,000 ; at Peru, 8,000. These immigrants come prin- 
cipally from the Ligurian and Adriatic provinces. 

POPULATION OF THE AUSTRIAN Emprre.—The Em- 
pire of Austria consisted iu 1857 of 35,000,000 of in- 
habitants, of which it lost about 2,726,000 by the peace 
of Villafranca in 1859. Austria still retains about 
33,000,000, and of these two and a half are in Lom- 
burdo-Venetia. ‘The other elements of the population 
are as” follows: Germans, 8,000,000; Slavonians, 
3,800,000 ; Poles, 2,000,000; Ruthenians, 2,800,000; 
Croatians, 1,400,000; Czecks and Slovacks, 6,000,000; 
Magyars, 5,000,000; Jews, 1,100,000; and Bohemians, 
150,000. With respect to religion, the population is 
thus divided: Catholics, 22,500,000; United Greeks, 
3,500,000; Greeks, non-united, 3,000,000; Lutherans, 
1,200,000; Calvinists, 2,000,000; Jews, 1,000,000. 
Austria proper contains little more than 2,500,000 
inhabitants; Hungary, 10,000,000; Galicia, 4,000,000; 
Bohemia, 4,800,000; Austrian Silesia, 450,000. The 
population of Prussian Silesia consists of about three 
millions and a half. The territory taken from Den- 
mark during the late war contained about 888,750 in- 
habitants, thus divided : Schleswig, 365,417 ; Holstein, 
476,874; Lauenburg, 46,486. 

Imports OF WHEAT AND Fiovur, &c.—Notwith- 
standing the lowness of the quotations, the arrivals of 
foreign wheat in this country during the first half of 
the present year have been 11,508,676 cwt., wang 55 
per cent. over those of the corresponding half of last 
year, and 15 per cent. over 1864. The chief increase 
has been from France and Russia, but there has like- 
wise been @ considerable augmentation from miscel- 
laneous sources—that is to say, from the various places 
that are individually unimportant, and figure under 
the general head of “other countries.” From the 
United States, which so recently as the year before 
last sent us nearly 40 per cent. of our entire foreign 
supply, the proportion this year has thus far been only 
8 per cent. Russia has sent us 32 per cent.; France, 
23 per cent.; Prussia, 15 per cent.; Mecklenburg, 3 
per cent.; the Hanse Towns, 3 per cent.; Turkey, 2 
per cent.; Denmark,.1 per cent.; Schleswig-Holstein, 
1 per cent.; Egypt aud British North America, each 
merely a few cwts.; and other countries, 17 per cent. 
Of flour the importations have been 3,134,484 cwt., 
being double those of tle same period of 1865, and 11 
per cent. over those of 1864; and in this case also 
France shows the chief increase, the quantity thence 
having been 87 per cent. of the whole, the United 
States having contributed only 5 percent. Of other 
kinds of grain the arrivals have mostly been large, 
especially of Indian corn, of which we have taken 
three times as much as last year, and nearly six times 
as much as in 1864. Beans are the only description 
that shows any material falling off, the importation of 
these having been only of about half the extent of 
those of the t two years. Oats show an increase 
of 13 per cent., and peas 150 per cent. 


Tue Ancora Goat in Victorra.—The Acclima- 
tization Society of this colony some three years ago 
initiated experiments with a view of testing the worth 
of the angora wool; having become convinced of 
its value, they proceeded to procure the introduction 
of the angora goat, and recently received a ship- 


load of ninety-three of the best specimens. Within 
a very few years, it is anticipated by many that angura 
wool will occupy as important a place in Victorian 
exports as merino wool does at present. The so- 
ciety has also turned its attention to the ostrich, and 
has made arrangements to procure a large number of 
these birds from Cape Colony, in Africa. 
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[THE LORD-LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND. ] 


THE IRISH VICEROYALTY. 


THe recent appointment of another Lord-Lieute- 
nant, by the Conservative Government, has revived in 
Parliament and elsewhere the ‘‘ much vexed question” 
as to the necessity at all, of the Trish Vicervyalty. 
True, it is one of the most ancient institutions of the 
empire, and therefore, by a large party, regarded with 
veneration; but, upon the other hand, it may be so 
venerable that its utility may have become erased by 
the natural changes wrought by time and the conse- 
quent march of events, Let us mention only two, 
—viz., steam and the electric wire, which, apart from 
political considerations, have, by bridging space and 
time, by comparison, brought the Dublin of the pre- 
sent into, as near, a proximity to London, as was 
Bath a century since. Atall events, this is one of the 
arguments of the iconoclastic party, who further add 
that at present the Viceroy is either a Cabinet Minis- 
ter or a tool of the Home Office, and that he is use- 
less, inasmuch as he is a man of no power and can 
originate nothing. Moreover, that with the Irish 
people he is unpopular, and that his Castle or Palace 
is but an agreeable lounge for military men and bar- 
risters, and a refuge for political destitution. 

On the other hand again, it is regarded as certain, 
that the removal of the “ Castle Court” would be deeply 
resented by public opinion, not in Dublin only, but in 
many other parts of Ireland; that it might be regarded 
as a serious slight upon the people; that it would be 
injurious to trade, and that it would lead to a further 
retirement of the Irish gentry from their estates. The 
latter party again, premising that the grievances of our 
neighbours arise from social as well as from political 
causes, itd that, asin Dublin “ the Castle plays an im- 
portant part, whatever may be the use of the ‘ Vice- 











royalty’as an instrument of power, decidedly it could 
be made of service as an instrument of popularity.” 

“The Irish are fond of shows, and we should be 
tardy in depriving them of a standing pageant, which 
satisfies their inherent admiration for display. It is 
something after all to have even one establishment of 
ours regarded with favour. Outside tbe barristers and 
other office-mongers who infest the'Tevées of the Lord- 
Lieutenant, the loyal inhabitants of Ireland regard 
‘the Castle’ with a kind of affection which might be 
turned to excellent account. This liking is strong 
enough to survive the unusual vicissitudes to which 
it is subjected. It appears to be more or less inde- 
pendent of the personal qualities of the Viceroy, inas- 
much as each governor is accepted with an enthusiasm 
remarkable for its utter absence of doubt, and indeed 
of reason. Of course, after a while, there are a few 
signs of recrimination, but invariably an Irish Lord- 
Lieutenant receives a warm welcome into office without 
the slightest reference to his previous career.” 

There are undoubtedly both truth and wisdom in 
this. The undeniable drawback, however, is a serious 
one. The custom of changing the Viceroy with each 
change of Ministry is inimical to a substautial respect 
for the dignity. 

The dilemmais obvious. To meet it, during the re- 
cent debate upon the renewal of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
Mr. Osborne suggested that a real Court should be 
given to Ireland in the person of a Royal Prince of 
Victoria’s blood. “If you wish the Irish peeple to be 
loyal,” said the honourable gentleman—* loyalty with 
them is not an abstraction, it is personal—it is abso- 
lutely necessary that you should substitute for a 
Viceroy a Royal Prince, or a Royal residence in Ire- 
land, which would provide for that devotion which 
caused the Irish people to shed their blood for the 
worst member of the House of Stuart, and welcome 


not the most respectable member of the House of 
Guelph.” 

Whatever might be the ultimate result, the securing 
of the affection of the Irish people to the throne 
would makeit worth a trial. “‘I’he Prince of Wales,” 
admirably writes an advocate for Royalty for Ireland, 
‘‘if report speaks correctly, is tired of those merely 
ceremonious duties in which he is called upon to take 
part. It is not a secret that he feels occasionally 
bored by them, and even to a prince in such a frame 
of mind an active task of some sort would be a relief. 
Nor would a residence in Ireland be one of all toil 
and trouble. Not a few of those attractions which 
naturally engage the young Prince exist in that 
country. His presence there, and that of the Princess, 
would bring back the absentee land proprietors and 
the aristocracy who at present shun Dublin as a 
second-rate or a third-rate capital, and would restore 
to that city at least a degree of the traditional glory 
which was said to exist before the Union. He might 
at a stroke, by an act, remove those detestable squab- 
bles of a religious character which penetrate to the 
core of Irish society, and stamp it with a fatal and most 
provincial vulgarity. To effect this, scarce any more 
exertion than the exertion of living for a season in 
the country would be requisite. 

“Seriously, the project of the Prince solving the 
Trish difficulty is an experiment worth a trial. It 
may be a sacrifice on the part of his Royal Highness, 
butin the nature of things he must be one day called 
upon to make still greater sacrifices of his inclinations. 
To rule England is a splendid, but noeasy fate. As 
the world goes, and as history is now being made, if 
there is one lesson more than another plain on the 
face of it, it is that kings must prepare to be kings, and 
that the time has passed when a monarch could delegate 
everything but his pleasures to a Minister. To a prince 
whose natural qualities have won already the hearts 
of his subjects, we conceive it would be a graceful 
office to disentangle the most vexed of questions, and 
to win closer to his future throne an entire people.” 

The question, however, still remains, and must for 
a long time to come still remain a vexed one; but from 
whatever rank in future the ruler of the sister country 
may be taken, in modern times they have been 
chosen from the noblest and most wealthy of English 
nobles; and, with the exception of the late Lord- 
Lieutenant (Lord Wodehouse, recently created Earl 
of Kimberley), without especial reference to their abili- 
ties as statesmen. 

Of the highly respected nobleman so recently raised 
to the dignity of the Irish Viceroyalty by the Con- 
servative Government there is little to be recorded but 
that he has ever consistently served his party, and, 
from 1846 to 1859, filled the office of Groom of the 
Stole to Prince Albert; and, if high rank be a sine 
qué non for the office, then no person could have beeu 
better chosen, for his lordship (who, by the way, was 
born in 1811), is Marquis of Abercorn and Viscount 
Hamilton, in the peerage of England; Earl of Aber- 
corn, Viscount Hamilton, Baron of Paisley, Abercorn, 
Hamilton, Mountcastle and Kilpatrick in that of Scot- 
land; and Viscount and Baron Strathbane, Baron 
Mounteastle, and a Baronet of Ireland, also a K.G. 
and P.C., and Lord-Lieutenant of Donegal. 

Let us add, that the noble marquis is heir male of 
the Regent Arran, Duke of Chatelhérault, a title now 
held by the Duke of Hamilton, but being at present 
claimed in the French law courts by the new Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. The marquis’s ancestor, the 
Earl of Arran, was declared next heir to the throne of 
Scotland after Mary Queen of Scots, and how devoted 
were the allegiance aud loyalty of the Hamiltons to 
their ill-fated sovereign is matter of history. Lord Claud 
Hamilton, the marquis’s direct ancestor, fought for her 
at her last battle at Langside; and when he and his 
brother, after the Regencies were over, came, proscribed 
and outlawed to the Court of King James, that monarch 
said, “My lords, ye ha been so true to my mither 
that I cannot but be grateful and true to you.” He 
made the elder at once Governor of Dumbarton Castle, 
and he restored the Hamiltons to that rank and station 
which they have with such signal merit held ever 
since. ‘I'he Christian name of Claud, so designative 
of the Abercorn Hamiltons, is derived from the House 
of Lorraine, and was first given by tle Regent Arran, 
Duke of Chatelhérault, to his third son, the Lord 
Claud Hamilton, in compliment to Queen Mary of 
Guise, daughter of Claud, Duke of Lorraine. 

His Excellency, with great state, made his public 
entry into Dublin as Lord-Lieutenant on Thursday, 
24th of August. We may add that his lordship was 
in 1832 united to a daughter of the sixth Duke of 
Bedford, by whom he has Viscount Hamilton and ten 
other children, one of whom is married to the Earl of 
Dalkeith, the eldest son and heir of the Duke of 
Buccleuch. 








Tne expenditure on the Houses of Parliament and 
departmental buildings at Ottowa up to the 15th of 











Jane amounted to 2,377,734 dols. 
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An incident worth recording, in connection with 
the roya! visit to York is thus given: Mr. Sigsworth, 
the proprietor of the Telegraph News Room, con- 
ceiving tbe idea that the Prince of Wales might desire 
to see a copy of the Queen's speech on the proroga- 
tion of Parliament, determined to furnish him with 
it. The telegram of the speech arrived just about the 
time when the Royal pair left the Guildhall for the 
Museum grounds, and, hurrying to the latter place, 
Mr. Sigsworth was just in time to deliver it over the 
carriage side into the Priuce’s hands as they left for 
the Exhibition. There was some temerity connected 
with the act, for as it was accomplished one of the 
Hussars who were of the royal escort dashed up with 
drawn sword in a manner calculated to create sensa- 
tions anything but comfortable. However, the speech 
was delivered, the Prince opened and read it, and 
was gratified. His Royal Highness afterwards thanked 
Mr. Sigsworth by letter. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 
They return—old, kind, familiar faces— 
The friends we loved in yeuth. 
Heir of the Sept. 

Dvurine the whispered conversation between Cle- 
ment and his former acquaintance, Sir John Mor- 
daunt betrayed by his looks the anxiety he endured. 

“ Deal frankly with me, Martha!” he exclaimed, 
as soon as they were alone; “is it peace or war between 
us?” 

“ Peace!” replied the woman, meekly. 

“Then why did you hesitate—and before him too— 
to take my hand, after I had obeyed your summons, 
aud trusted myself in your power ?” 

“Because there is blood upon it!” answered Miss 
Mendez, in a low whisper ; “1 kuow it, and you know 
it too!” 

“ Pshaw!” exclaimed the baronet, with affected bra- 
vado; “ time has effaced it!” 

Martha shook her head reprovingly. 

“It bas hidden but uot effaced it!” she said; “the 
only waters to wash out the stains are the tears of 
penitence, which you will never shed! Prosperity 
has hardened your heart !” 

“ Did you send for me to read me a homily ?” he de- 
manded; “ methinks you might have contented your- 
self with writing one!” 

“ No!” replied the woman ; “ I sent for you to make 
acompact with you—to enable you for once to per- 
form a good action and to atone fora bad one! ‘The 
child you stole—every circumstance connected with 
it must be revealed! Her happiness, ag well as mine, 
depends on the discovery!” 

“And pray what am I to gain by such a piece of 
Quixotism ?” demanded her visitor; ‘‘ by unveiling a 
portion of my past life to the curiosity of the world ? 
‘The bribe ought to be a high one!’ 

“It is!” said the grand-daug|iter of his former as-4 
sociate; “ although it has not been without a struggle 
that I have induced myself to offer it, to forego the 
calls of justice at those of affection for my adopted 
child—sarety—the bribe of reposing in peace—of 
being able to face your fellow-men—walking with 
your head erect in the world—of days of pleasure— 
nights free from the dreams of the hangman and the 
scaffold! Be seated, Sir John Mordaunt, and listen 
to the terms I propose! ” 

So long and interesting was the conference which 
ensued, that. mid-day elapsed before it was concluded ; 
even then it was only brokea by the return of Clement 
Foster. During the absence of our hero, a perfect 
understanding appeared to have been established 
between Miss Mendez and her visitor. Theair of the 
baronet was easy and unembarrassed—that of the 
lady, thoughtful, but satisfied. 

The lawyer felt slightly confused at meeting his 
old friend aud client for the first time after the some- 
what ungenerous conduct he had shown at his last 
Visit. 

Martha appeared to have forgotten it, or feelings of 
amore absorbing interest prevented her making the 
least allusion to the subject. Perhaps she wished to 
spare his son the pain of knowing how deeply his 
father had wounded both herself and the object of his 
love. 

“My son informs me that you wished to see me,” 
observed the old man ; “if there is any way in which 
either my friendship or professional services can be of 
use, I need not say that Miss Mendez may command 
them.” 

“Your professional services, certainly!” replied 
Martha; “and perhaps your friendship: uot that you 


io 


plexed affair! Permit me,” she added, “to introduce 
Sir John Mordauat, of Brierly Grange, the gentleman 
from whose hands, fifteen years since, I received my 
adopted child, Fanny !” 

“ From his hands !” muttered Clement, with a fore- 
boding which, fortunately, was not destined to be 
realized. 

Mr. Foster eyed the baronet attentively, but his fea- 
turés remained impassable. Although the wary lawyer 
prided himself on his skill as a physiognomist, he 
could read nothing there. Deliberately he removed 
his glasses and wiped them carefully, whilst consider- 
ing a reply. 

“Rather singular !” he observed, “ that a gentle- 
man of Sir John’s rank should have been concerned 
in such—pardon the word—a very questionable trans- 
action !” 

“Friendship, sir—self-sacrifice—and all tliat sort of 
thing—which no one, I feel assured, can ‘@ppreciate 
better than yourself!” 

The man of law gave a dry, dissatisfied cough—a 
compliment invariably put him on his gu 

“I did it,” continued the speaker, “to oblige my 
very near relative and friend, the late Sir Rieard Tre- 
vanian!” 

At the name of Sir Richard the countenanes of the | of 
lawyer cleared : he fancied that he had at last 6btained 
a clue to the affair, which, somehow or other, he con~ 
nected with Edward's will. 

“ And may I ask,” he demanded, “ where you todk 
the young lady from?” 

“ Certainly!” was the reply; “avery humble 
in Farnsfield, on the bentenal Notting bun otage | 


had been left in the charge of a mere gil, ee Send 


absence of the inmates, who a ee tos 

I brougkt the child to London,” he added, “and de- 
livered her, as directed, into? the ape of this lady: 
and now, gentlemen, you @fe in of all the 
information which it is in my power to afford!” 

“ Have you no idea of yout cdusin’s thotives,” de- 
manded Clement, “ for theabdwttion of & mere infant?” 

“ Not the slightest !” 

“ And you will repeat this statement, if waren, \ 
upon oath?” 

“In any court in Christendom!” replied the baronet ; 
“although the figure I shall cit there will not be «| 
most agreeable one! I have f 

; but re bet 


weakness in lending myself to 
the humiliation of | 


never too late to atone! I 
the position as my punishment!” 

We need not inform our readers that this statement 
of Sir John Mordaunt was not the most ingensous— 
but it was prudent. Fron’ many he 
knew that Sir Richard Trevanian Led oubhaped Peter 
Quin to carry off Fanny: it would have been 
ous to acknowledge that he had ever been in the con- 
fidence of the agent, as, the chain of connection once 
established between them, there is no knowing where 
the inquiries might have terminated 

Fanny was sent for, and in her presence the state- 
ment was repeated. At sight of the father of Ole- 
ment, she turned very pale. She remembered the 
— scene which had so lately taken place between 
them 

To her astonishment, and the delight of the lover, 
the old man advanced towards her the instant she 
entered the room, and, taking her by the hand, kissed 
her affectionately on the cheek; he then placed her 
hand with a significant smile in that of bis son. 

“ Am I forgiven ?” he whispered, 

The tears which trembled in the eyes of the fair 
girl, and the warm, sunny smile which chased them, 
assured him that his future daughter-in-law would 
never recollect that a momentary feeling of unkindness 
had existed between them. The sombre looks of her 
adopted parent touched the heart of Fanny : quitting 
the side of her lover, she threw her arms around 
her, and as her head rested upon her bosom, 
assured her in the most endearing terms that who- 
ever might be her parents, she must always retain the 
first place in ber gratitude and. affection. 

Our fair readers will doubtless suspect that she 
made a mental reservation in favour of Clement. 

“ Well,” said the lawyer, “am I to consider myself 
as the legal adviser in this affair?” 

Every one present assured him that it could not be 
placed in better hands. 

“In that case,” resumed the old man, “I must en- 
join strict silence upon all! Nota biut of what has 
transpired must escape! We have evidently no com- 
mou enemy to deal with! Sir Richard is dead— 
that certainly is a circumstance in our favour !” 

Sir John Mordaunt considered it as decidedly a very 
favourable une. 

“ In a week’s time I shall doubtless be prepared to 
prove who are the real parents of Fanny!” said Mr. 
Foster. “I am about to hold a consultation,” he 
added, “with one of the most eminent criminal 
lawyers, respecting,the murder of the son of General 
Maitland. I shall take his opinion on the case!” 





the lynx-eyed speaker fancied that a very faint flush 
appeared upon the brow of the baronet. His suspicion 
—if indeed he had time to fourm any—was dissipated 
as quickly by the coolness with which Sir Join re- 
quested to be favoured with the particulars of that 
melancholy affair. 

“Not now—not now!” interrupted Martha, ner- 
vously; “the subject to me is a most painful one!” 

The gentleman bowed, with an air intended to con- 
vey his surprise that the murder of George Maitland 
should prove so agitating to Miss Mendez. 


“ Her grandfather was connected with it!” whispered 
Mr. Foster, way of explanation; “the body was 
concealed # the vault of a house belonging to him in 
Westminster 


The baronet shrugged his shoulders, as if in pity 
for ber connection with such a man, 

“Do you kw, I sometimes think she could furnish 
a clue As the pefpetrator |” 

“Tndeed! Did you ever question hei on the sub- 


ject ?” 

“ Frequently,” feplied the lawyer, in a confidential 
tone; “but in vain. No matter!” he added; ‘I 
shall lay my hand on him yet!” 

Me he spoke, lie placed his own upon the shoulder 

the ‘baronet, whose iron nerves never quailed 
beneath ‘the shock; le even smiled as he wished Mr. 
Foster all possible success in his very praiseworthy 


Clement could not avoid observing 

cost. Miss Mendez to invite his late 
vp companion to take up his abode with her. 

the world,” replied the baronet, “ would I 

your qtfet ‘household with my bachelor 

irregularities! Ismoke, keep late hours— 

ort, you will find me a most troublesome inmate, 


a ae your ae to such a rowé! But, 
pp ae gy call daily to assure myself 
and that of the young lady, whose 
Trgivenee I trust to merit by the sincerity of my re- 
» With her ‘usual sWeetness, assured him that 
élready, and leaning on the arm of her 
retired from the room: they had so much to 

ar with each other. 
@id her old acquaintance 
my | were alone, the well- manner of Sir John Mor- 
assurante entirely changed—he 

became gloomy and abrupt. 

“J Wass fool,” he muttered, “for returning to 
id yet my necessities compelled me! I 
dispose of the Grange whilst I remained 


“Do you doubt me ?” demanded Miss Mendez. 

“No!” he answered, abruptly ; “ for when a girl 
you were truthful! Whrat I fearis the prying perse- 
verance of that infernal lawyer! Would you believe 
it, he boasted to me—to me—that he would succeed in 
dragging to justice the murderer of young Maitland ! 
Singular confidence—was it not ?” 

“* At least,” observed Martha, “it ought to assure 
you that your share in that fearful crime is unsus- 
pected! Iam the only person whose evidence could 
tuaplidate you—who possesses the proofs of your com- 
plicity! For my silenee you have my promise!” 

“Yes—yes—I can rely on that!” observed the ba- 
ronet; “but the proofs you speak of ?” 

“The parentage of Fauny once established, they 
shall be destroyed!” 

+s Pshaw ! Why should I annoy myself by ideab 
dangers!” exclaimed the assassin, throwing aside his 
gloomy impressions by a violent effort; “ the con- 
ditions, the humiliation you exact, are hard— opt 
they shall be endured! In a few weeks I shall be 
safe !” 

“To repent, I trust!” observed Martha, 

“Ah! Preaching again!” 

Mr. Foster was a man of his word, At the expir- 
ation of the week—during which not even his son 
had been able to catch sight of him—he made his ap- 
pearance atthe house ef Miss Mendez. There was 
@ quiet satisfaction in the old man’s manner which 
convinced those who knew him that his time had 
been neither idly nor unsuccessfully employed. 

“My dear sir,” observed Cloment, “you appear 
fatigued !” 

“Not so young as I was,’ " replied the lawyer; “ tra- 
bay is hard work at my years !” 

‘ravelling ?” repeated his friends. 

e Yon! I have been four times backwards and for- 
wards to Farnsfield! Pretty village—fine country ! 
Knew it years ago! Should have no objection to re- 
tire there myself one of these days!” 

Our hero uttered something Tike a dutiful reproach 
at his father’s not having employed him on the occa- 
sion.and spared himself the fatigue of so many jour- 
neys. 

a es, and a pretty business you would have made 
of it!” observed the old man, “with your wits and 
thoughts in Londou! If I am no louger young, I pos- 
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will require a second influence in unravelling this per- 


At the allusion to the death of George Maitland, 





sess, at least, the advantage of carrying mine about 
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me! Bat then I am-not in love—which accounts for 
it!” 

Poor Fanny had to look as if she had not heard the 
latter part of the gentleman’s speech. 

‘Miss Mendez,” continued tiie speaker, “‘I fear you 
will think I have taken a great liberty! I have in- 
vited heaven knows how many persons to take up 
their abode here—assured them in your nae of a 
hearty welcome—nay, have brought two of your guests 
with me!” 

Martha assured him that any friends of his would 
be perfectly welcome. 

“ Fact is,” continued the gentleman, “I could not 
getaway withoutthem! One of them in particular 
—a dark-eyed, devoted woman—no sooner heard that 
I was making inquiries touching the interests of our 
young friend here, than she positively refused to 
quit sight of me! I overheard her,” he added, with 
a quiet smile, “consulting with a very worthy man 
—a Dr. Bennet, who is also a magistrate—on the 
propriety of lodging me in gaol, as a security 
against my running away!” 

We scarcely need inform our readers that the per- 
son he alluded to was Therese, the wife of Charles 
Graham. 

“And when may we expect them?” demanded 
Clement. 

“ In about half an hour,” replied his father. “ Never 
met with such a decided character in all my expe- 
rience! Her husband, however, is reasonable 
enough! ‘To his intercession I owe the permission 
for this preliminary visit to prepare you for their 
reception!” 

There was a knock at the door. 

“There they are!” he exclaimed, looking at his 
watch ; “five minutes sooner than I expected! But 
women——don’t look so serious, Miss Mendez—even 
you must allow that they are sometimes a little impa- 
tient! Fanny,” he added, addressing our heroine, 
“prepare to receive one who is nearly—very nearly 
—related to you—whose love, whose sorrow for your 
luss——” 

“ My mother!” gasped the poor girl. 

“] fear,” said the lawyer, in aserious tone, “ there 
is no living being te claim your affection as a parent !” 

These few words proved a wonderful relief to poor 
Martha, who could not reconcile her mind to forego 
the first place in the heart of her adopted child. 

The door of the drawing-room opened, and Therese, 
followed by her-husband, entered, or rather glided into 
the room, so rapid were her steps. Time had added 
to rather than detracted from her beauty: It was the 
same bright, sunny, happy countenance we introduced 
our readers to in the first chapter of our tale. 

The instant she beheld Fanny, a cry of joy burst 
from her lips. She threw her arms around-her, kissed, 
laughed, and cried over her by turns. 

“ How like, Charles!” she exclaimed, in a voice 
broken by emotion; ‘I should have known her! 
You have forgotten me, Fanny,” she added, ‘and yet 
I have sat by the side of your cradle working for you, 
praying for you, many a weary night! Had your dear 
mother lived, how happy would this hour have made 
her !” 

At the allusion to her mother, Fanny could not re- 
strain ber tears. 

Charles advanced towards her, and, taking her in 
his arms, tenderly kissed her. Little did the uncon- 
scious girl imagine the many bitter pangs her birth 
had caused him. 

“ It is only your uncle!” whispered Therese ; “this,” 
she continued, turning towards Martha, “‘is the good, 
kind lady who has been a second parent to you? I 
cannot thank you,” she added, taking her by the hand ; 
‘“the affection of this dear child alone can repay 

rou hi 
me It has repaid me!” answered Miss Mendez. 

It would be useless to attempt desoribing the joy, 
the tranquil happiness with which the rest of the 
evening was passed. 

Therese related to her niece the sad history of her 
poor mother—the bitter resentment of the adjutant 
when he discovered, as he supposed, the mystery of 
her birth—glancing over as slightly as possible her 
own sufferings from his unjust suspicions. 

“ Dr. Bennet will arrive in the morning,” she said ; 
“and then he and this gentleman, who is an angel, 
will explain everything to you!” 

“An angel!” repeated Mr. Foster, with a good- 
humoured smile; “that accounts for your desire to 
cage me !” 

“« And did Dr. Bennet tell you that ?” said Therese, 
laughing and blushing at the same time; ‘the 
traitor !” . ‘ 

“My father?” whispered Fanny in. the ear of her 
new-found relative, as she bade her good night at a 
late hour—for it. was long before they thought of 
separating. 

“J cannot tell you even his name,” ‘replied her 
aunt; ‘‘but one thing is certain—that you need not 
blush for either of your parents!” 





With this.assuranve, our heroine was obliged te rest 
coutent. . 

The next morning Dr. Bennet and Bet Gayton ar 
rived in ‘town, and took up their residence at the 
house of Miss Mendez. There was along and private 
consultation between the former gentleman and the 
lawyer, at the end of which Fanny was requested to 
visit her friends in St. Martin’s Court, and invite Mrs. 
Watkins and the blind old adjutant te pass the 
evening in Harley Street. 

No sooner did the stately old actress and her lodger 
enter the elegant drawing-room where the party were 
assembled, than Therese became violently agitated. 
She recognized in the old man her father—her stern, 
unrelenting father. Urged by the impulse of her 
affections, rather than consulting the voice of pru- 
dence, she would have thrown herself into his arms 
—but the old man repelled her. 

“Who are you ?” he demanded. 

“Do you not know?” exclaimed the agitated 
woman: ‘‘has memory left no trace of me in your 
heart? You once hada daughter whom you loved, 
sir—a daughter——” 

“ Who dishonoured me!” interrapted the adjutant ; 
“who brought shame on my grey hairs—drove me 
from my home to linger out the rest of my weary 
days in the care of strangers! ‘I'ake me hence!” 
he added; “take me hence! I am aged—very aged 
—and would not curse you !” 

“Down on your knees, old man!” said Dr. Bennet, 
ina solemn tone, “and thank heaven that it bas 
permitted you to atone for years of injustice and 
cruelty ; then ask pardon of this injured angel!” 

The father of Therese recognized the voice of the 
speaker, and trembled violently. For the first time, 
a suspicion that the daughter whose memory he so 
tenderly cherished had been the offending child, came 
over him, 

“ What have I to learn ?” he faltered. 

“ That both your children are as pure as the mother 
who bore them—that the infant whose existence 
caused so much mystery and unhappiness was the off- 
spring of your daughter Fanny—that Therese has 
been a martyr to her word given to her dead 
sister !” 

The adjutant appeared thanderstruck by the dis- 
covery, which his recollections of his daughter's 
death-bed appeared to confirm. 

“T am punished!” he murmured, “rightly pun- 
ished! The child I preferred above her sister was 
the one who deceived me !” 

“ Deceived, but not dishonoured you!” continued 
the doctor ; “for she was the wife of George Mait- 
land, whose mysterious death alone prevented the 
matriage being recognized! On her death-bed she 
confided the proofs to me, with a solemn injunction 
not to make them known till the fateof her husband 
had been ascertained.” 

“Therese !” exclaimed her father, extending his 
arms. “My child—my good, wronged, innocent 
child—can you forgive my injustice and cruelty ?” 

His daughter was too much agitated to speak, and 
remained leaning on the shoulder of her husband for 
support. 

Deeming that he had offended her past atonement, 
the old man would have bent the kuee as he con- 
tinued : 

‘Tam on the verge of the grave, Therese—old and 
blind! Have compassion on my sorrow and my weak- 
ness! Let me not die at enmity with the only being 
Providence has spared me—at your feet!” 

“Father !” almost shrieked Therese, struggling 
with her emotion ; “ not at my feet ; your child— 
your fond, happy child—is at yours!” 

“There was not a dry eye in the room as the blind 
old man laid his hand upon her head and blessed 
her, imploring heaven, at the same time, to pardon 
the injustice of which his heart ‘had so long been 
guilty. 

‘5 cen die now,” be murmured, “ happy—happy! 
My daughter, pure and innocent, is restored to me! 
I have nothing more to do with life!” 

Clement led Fanny towards her grandfather. 

“Pardon me, sit!” he said; “but here is one who 
claims a share in your affection—the orphan whom it 
seems you loved in childhood—for the voice of nature 
spoke with you !” 

“Panny’s child! ‘She—I——Oh, this is too much 
happiness!” exclaimed the adjutant, as he folded the 
fair girl fondly to his heart. “I have nothing left to 
ask !” 

Both to Martha and the lawyer the abnouncement 
that our heroine was the daughter of Georgé Maitland 
was indeed a surprise: to the former a most painful 
one. General Maitland was still living, eager to dis- 
cover aud bring to punishment the assassins of his 
son, one of whom had been Peter Quin. 

“ They will take her from me!” she thought—aud a 
sinking sensation carne over her. “ My age will be as 
lonely as my youth !” 





Mr. Foster began to consider how far the discovery | 


wight affect the happiness of his son—{for the general 
was aman of high family as well as military ran). 
It was not without a considerable degree of mor- 
tification that he reflected on the probable couse- 
quences. 

Had they known the heart of our heroine, both he 
and Martha might have spared themselves the pang 
occasioned by the doubt. 

**Rejoiee with me, my second parent!” whispered 
Fanny to the desolate woman. ‘I have discovered 
friends who must be deservedly very dear to me!” 

“And I have lost my child—tlie only being whose 
love taught me that my heart was human !” sobbed 
Martha. 

The grateful girl tried by her assurances and 
caresses to soothe the grief of her adopted parent. 

“T did not think,” she said, “that you would sus- 
pect me of ingratitude! Can I forget your care of my 
infancy—your affection and devotion? Never! Had 
my real mother been still living,” she added, in a 
tone of deep feeling, the voucher of ber sincerity, 
te would have shared my love and duty with 

er ” 


“ I—the descendant of the man who shed the blood 
of George Maitland !” exclaimed Miss Mendez. 

“The friend, the protectress of his child !” whis- 
pered Fanny, throwing her arms around her. “ Never 
—never again let this fearful subject be alluded to be- 
tween us! I remember the stern old man—his 
tyranny and brutality! He was the terror of my 
childhood, as well as of your maturer years! Weare 
both his victims, and must ever sympathize with and 
love each other !” 

“ Well,” mentally ejaculated Mrs. Watkins, “ if I 
cannot make an actress of her, I will teach her how 
to wear her hoop at court! Atany rate, she will not 
be thrown away at the opera!” 

And the old lady found some consolation for her 
disappointment in that reflection. She had always 
looked upon the lyric stage with jealousy and dislike. 
lt had injured what she considered the only legitimate 
branch of the profession. 

“T must see General Maitland at once!” observed 
Mr. Foster. ‘“ He hasa right to be informed of this 
discovery !” 

“Sheis my grandchild!” exclaimed the adjutant. 
“ The general may be richer than I ain—have wealth 
in his power to bestow—but he canuot love her so 
well!” 

“ And my niece!” added Therese. “ Her dear 
mother left her to my protection, as Dr. Bennet can 
witness !” 

Poor Martha had nothing but her affection to 
plead, and remained silent, but Fauny felt that her 
claim was stronger than any. 

“Tn all probability,” observed the lawyer, “the ob- 
ject of your affection will not require the wealth of 
either General Maitland or any of his relatives! The 
will of Edward Trevanian bas been recovered !” 

To the astonishment of everyone present, he pro- 
ceeded to relate the circumstance of his having been 
summoned to Farnsfield by her father’s friend on the 
very day of his coming of age—of the wills executed 
in his presence—the loss of two, and the discovery of 
the third. 

“« This,” exclaimed our hero, “ explains the villany 
of Walter Trevanian, and his iufamous accusation 
against the faithful servant of Colonel Harrington 
Oh, Fanny,” he added, turning to the blushing girl, 
* should it prove as my father suspects !” 

“What then ?” whispered the blushing girl. 

“The world will deem that my love has been mer- 
cenary !” 

“ Not so!” said Miss Mendez, who was standing 
near them ;“ the richest in the land might bestow 
his daughter upon my heir—for such, Clement, you 
will become when the husband of my adopted child!” 

(To be continued.) 





Tue Duke of Richmond objects to having Good- 
wood Park disfigured by posts and wires, and conse- 
quently the Electric Telegraph Company employed 
pigeons to convey messages trom Goodwood to the 
Telegraph office at Chichester during the races. At 
the recent’ meeting thirty pigeons were employed, 
and the distance, six miles, was flown in about three 
minutes and a quarter. 

MorTALITY AMONG THE PeErs.—Throughout the 
session which terminated, August 10, the deaths of 
nineteen peers were recorded. Their names and ages 
are as follows:—Marquises: Oaniden, 67; Lans- 
downe, 50. Karls: Gainsborough, 84; Kinnoul, 81; 
Bathurst, 76; Lanesborough, 71; Rosslyn, 64; Ches- 
terfield, 61; Limerick, 53; Donoughmore, 43; Beau- 
champ, 87; Harrington, 21. Viscount Clifden, 41. 
Barous: Glenelg, 88; Monteagle, 76; Clinton, 74; 
Bayning, 69 ; Vernon, 62; Rivers, 56. ‘The baronies of 
Bayning and Glenelg lave become extinct, while the 
successors to the titles of Clifden, Donoughmore, 
Monteagle, and Rivers are minors. The Duke of 
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Hamilton has attained his majority, and the Marquis 
of Ormond, who became of age on the 5th October 
last, has taken the oaths and hisseat. ‘There are thus 
fifteen new peers by right of saccession. Fourteen 
peers have been created, namely, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Ediaburgh, Viscount Halifax, Barons 
Barrogill, Clermont, Hartismere, Hylton, Kenry, 
Lytton, Meredyth, Monck, Northbrook, Penrhyn, 
Romilly, and Strathnairn. Five of these are creations 
of Lord Derby, and eight owe their rank to Earl 
Russell, the Dukedom of Edinburgh being a thing of 
course, no matter what Prime Minister was in power. 
Two barons of the United Kingdom, Lord Dartsey 
and Lord Wodehouse, were promoted by Lord Rus- 
ee!l to a higher order in the peerage. The former now 
sits as Earl of Dartsey, and the latter as Earl of Kim- 
berley. 
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BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 
By E. D. E. N. Sournworrn, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “All Alone,” &c., &q 
——— 
CHAPTER LXXIIL 

Say from whence 

You owe this strange intelligence. 
Speak, I charge ye! 

Shakespeare. 

“Extriz! why, Elfie, wake up.” 

It was the voice of Britomarte, speaking in a low 
but eager tone, as she gently shook the girl to rouse 
her. 

Elfie yawned, stretched her arms, and gazed around 
in perplexity. 

“ Elfie! what, Elfie! asleep!” said Miss Conyers. 

“ Ow—ow—ow !” gaped Llfie, “is he gone ?” 

“Gone! Who gone?” 

“ General Eastworth or his fetch !” 

General Eastworth! You are dreaming, Elfie. 
Wake up! I wonder that you should have allowed 
yourself to go to sleep.” 

“T have not been asleep for one minute—not for 
one minute during my whole six hours’ watch, though 
I have been near dropping off several times; but I 
managed to keep wide awake,” said Elfie, with the 
usual self-delusion of such drowsy delinquents. 

“Why, Elfie, I found you sleeping so soundly that 
I could scarcely wake you.” 

“Ow—ow—ow !” yawned the culprit. ‘I tell you 
I have not been asleep one instant. I have been 
chlo—ro—formed by General Eastworth. That's 
what’s the matter.” 

“*Chloroformed by General Eastworth! Why, 
Elfie, you are not even yet awake. You are still 
dreaming and talking in your sleep. Rouse yourself, 
girl!” 

“Rouse myself, indeed. I never was so broad 
awakein the whole course of my life as I have been 
within the last hour. My eyes have been stretched 
so wide open with astonishment that I don’t believe 
I shall ever be able to close them again. General 
Eastworth, or his fetch, has been here, and Erminie 
has spoken with him. There—what do you think of 
that?” 

“| think you are talking at random. I think you 
are still under the influence of your dream. You must 
have been very far gone in the ‘land of Nod’ to be so 
long in getting back again. It is well that your patient 
has lain so quietly all this while as not to need your 
attentions,” said Miss Conyers, in a rebuking manner. 
“I wonder how long you slept. Can you remember 
what hour the clock struck last ?” she inquired. 

‘IT should think I could,” replied Elfie, crossly, for 
she was irritated at the incredulity of her friend—* I 
should just think I could! I was broad awake, re- 
peating a passage of Shakespeare to myself, suitable 
to the time and circumstances, when I heard the 
clock strike ‘ one,’ and at the same time I saw stand- 
ing by me—a man.” 

“ Nonsense, Eltie!” 

“No. It was a man. First I thought it was 
Justin come in to ask after his sister. And I looked 
up to speak to him, and then I recognized——-General 
astworth. The sight of him here, and at this hour, 
took away my breath, and before I could recover it 
he chloroformed me—not at first to insensibility, but 
to powerlessness. I could neither move nor speak, 
bat I saw and heard all that went on. General Hast- 
worth has been here in this room within the last hour. 
And Erminie has spoken with him.” 

* Elfie, this is moonstruck madness.” 

“No, it isn’t; it is truth and soberness. He bent 
over he sr, wept over her, knelt by her bed, and apos- 
trophized her as one does the dead. And she rose up 
and laid ber bands upon his head, and blessed him 
and forgave him. And then the whole scene passed 
from my senses to the ringing of silvery bells and the 
flashing of lights. I suppose the chloroform he 
bad pioned under my aose produced its full 
effect, and threw me into unconsciousness. But I 





have a very clear recollection of what happened 
before. And Iam willing to make an affidavit that 
General Eastworth bas been here, and that Erminie 
has spoken to him.” 

“Good heavens, Elfie, how can you be so utterly 
irrational? General Eastworth is in his grave, as is 
reported. So it is clearly impossible he could be 
here. And, Erminie, see for yourself. She is pros- 
trate, as she has been for many hours, without sense 
or motion.” 

“So I hear you say. But I must believe the evi- 
dence of my own eyes and ears for all that,” pouted 
Elfie. 

“I think I can explain this, my dear. You say you 
heard the clock strike ‘one,’ and immediately saw the 
man at your side, and the strange play began. Now 
I will tell you what probably happened. As the 
clock struck ‘one,’ you fell asleep. In the meantime, 
our doctor, returning from some late professional 
visit, and knowing that old Bob was sleeping at the 
hall door, called to see our patient. He was admitted, 
and came up into the room, and you, half awakened 
by his entrance, and oppressed with indigestion and 
nightmare—you would eat new cheese for supper, 
Elfie, though I warned you not to do it—you ima- 
gined the harmless medical attendant to be the gene- 
ral, and you dreamed the rest.” 

“ Well, if I did——-But what is the use of talking 
to you matter-of-fact folks? You believe nothing 
that isn’t evident to your own senses. I wonder you 
believe in the Christian Revelation!” angrily ex- 
claimed Elfie. 

‘*Go to bed, my dear, and when you have had a 
good, wholesome sleep, you will rise in a better and 
more reasonable mood. And to-morrow we can easily 
find out from old Bob if the doctor or anyone else 
called during the night. Come, Elfie, take my advice 
and retire,” recommended Miss Conyers. 

“ Retire, indeed! Do you think after the super- 
natural horrors of this night, I can retire and compose 
myself to sleep? No, indeed!” 

“Then if you remain here you must compose your- 
self to silence, my love. 1 think I see a change 
comps over our patient, and our talk may disturb 

er 

“Pray heaven she may not be rising into another 
paroxysm of fever and delirium. She could not out- 
live another attack,” said Elfie, quick to take. alarm. 

“Be quiet, please,” whispered Miss Conyers. 

And Elfie sat down on a low stool at the foot of the 
bed and said not another word, 

Miss Conyers took her place in the large easy-chair 
beside the head of the bed, from which position she 
could easily watch the countenance of Erminie. 

The clock struck three and the morning was coming 
on apace. 

All was cool and quiet in the room, aud another 
hour passed slowly by; and in the sweet light of the 
early dawn the night-taper on the hearth burned dimly. 

Miss Conyers arose and put it out. And then she 
went to the windows and opened them all to let in the 
light and air of the lovely summer morning. 

Then she went to the bedside to examine the condi- 
tion of her charge. And she saw a change that caused 
her heart to leap for joy! a change for the better, 
slight, but so decided that she knew the crisis had 
passed favourably—that physicians and friends had all 
really been mistaken—that youth and constitution had 
conquered, and that she, whom they had all called the 
“dying girl,” was about to recover. 

True, Erminie lay as still as she had Jain for twenty- 
four hours; but not as cold or death-like. Her face 
was calm; her flesh was soft, warm, and moist; and 
her breathing was low, gentle, and regular. 

“Thank heaven, thank heaven!” breathed Brito- 
marte, sinking on her knees to offer up this ovation of 
gratitude. 

** What is it ?” murmured Elfie. 

“She will live!” joyfully exclaimed Britomarte, 
rising from her knees. 

“Oh, thank heaven! Ob, what a happi for 





“And I—I am so very glad to sxe you too. Have 
the servants attended to your wants and made you 
comfortable? Is your room arranged to your liking ?” 
affectionately inquired Erminie, whose first thoughts 
on recovering her consciousness were for the welfare 
of others. 

Her voice was faint, but clear and calm, and well 
sustained as slie spoke. 

“'l‘hey have made me very comfortable, dear girl. 
Don’t disquiet yourself,” replied Miss Conyers, tenderly 
stroking Erminie’s hair. 

“y have | been very ill; but, thank heaven, I am 
better now.” 

“ Yes, thank heaven, you are better now, swect 
friend.” 

“And dear Elfie has been with me all the time in 
this room. Whenever I have had a glimpse of con- 
sciousness I have seen her by my bed. Dear Elfie!” 
continued Erminie, turning to her nurse—“ dear, 
dear, Elfie, how shall I ever be grateful enough to 
you?” 

“There shall be no such word as ‘grateful’ 
between you and me, Erminie. Or, if there must be, 
it is I who must bo grateful—first to heaven for 
giving me so dear a friend, and continuing her to me; 
and next to you for your love since childhood. 

“Don’t say that, Elfie,” said Erminie. 

“Oh, my darling, I am so rejoiced that you are 
better !” exclaimed Elfie. 

“So am I,” said Erminie, frankly. ‘“I have some- 
thing to Jive for now. And I had rather live, if it 
please heaven. My father is living.” 

As Erminie spoke these last four inexplicable words, 
Elfie started violently, and even Britomarte changed 
countenance. They were both alarmed. They both 
thought that Erminie had been talking too much and 
had become dangerously excited, and that another 
paroxysm of fever and delirium was imminent. 

But this was not so. With Erminic convalescence 
had set in strongly and decidedly, supported by her 
young and vigorous constitution. And when the two 
girls looked again at Erminie they were reassured by 
her perfect case and quietness. 

“Did you hear me say, girls, that my dear father is 
living ?” she calmly inqui 

“Yes,” said Miss Conyers, speaking with an ap- 
parent composure that was very far from her real 
condition—** yes; but why do you think so?—I mean, 
how do you know it?” 

“TI will tell you, dear, some other time. Now I 
do not feel equal to the theme. And besides, Elfie 
dear,” she said, turning to her nurse, “I am so 


-hungry.” 


It was a “word and a blow,” for before Erminie 
had finished speaking Elfie had whisked from the roon. 

And inten minutes she retarned with a little tray 
covered with a white napkin, and a cup of weak tea, 
and a round of delicate brown toast. 

Erminie drank the tea with great enjoyment, and 
even ate a morsel of the toast. 

“T could drink another, only I do not think it 
would be prudent, and so I will refrain,” she said, as 
she gently pushed away the tray. 

“No, it would not be prudent, dear. When the 
doctor comes, we will ask what you may take, and 
how much of it. And I only hope he may say you 
may eat and drink as much as ever you like of what- 
ever you fancy,” said Elfie, as she removed the little 
service. 

“ Elfie, darling, did I dream I saw, or did I really 
see my dear brother Justin by my bed?” inquired Er- 
minie, with an effort at recollection. 

“You really eaw him, love. He isin the house,” 
replied Elfie, very much relieved to find the way 
opened so easily for introducing Justin, without too 
greatly surprising Erminie in her weak condition. 

“T thought so, I bad glimpses of consciousness 
when I saw you by my bed, and that did not perplex 
me, because I knew, of course, that you were always 
here. But sometimes, in those same glimpses, I 
d to see Justin, and before I could confirm the 





Justin and for us all!” exclaimed Elfie, in fall sym- 
athy. 
4 “But now, my dear,” said Miss Conyers, ‘‘I must 
retire a little from the bedside. Her coma has passed 
into healthful sleep, from which she will presently 
awake. And when she does awake, she must not, 
just at first, see me, whom she is not prepared to see 
by her bedside. The surprise might hurt her.” 
“ Certainly, I will take your place here,” answered 
fie. 


And they were about to effect the change, when a 
sweet, low voice stole on their ears: 

“Britomarte, dear Britomarte, is that you, love? 
When did you arrive?” 

And calmly, sweetly, naturally, Erminie turned her 
gentle eyes and held out her thin hand to welcome 
her friend. 

“My own best loved, my darling, my sags Iam 
so Bappy to see you better,” murmured Miss Conyers, 
with tremulous tones and tearful eyes. 


impression, I was snatched away again from all 
knowledge of surrounding things. When did he 
come ?” 

“Yesterday, a few hours before Britomarte’s ar- 
rival,” said Elfie. 

“It is very early in the morning now 2?” inquired 
Erminie. 

“ The sun is just rising.” 

“ And Justin is not up yet. When he rises, let hin 
know that I want to see him. And now I must rest, 
please,” said Erminie. 

Britomarte and Elfie between them raised her up. 
Britomarte supported her, while Elfie turned and bent 
up the pillows, and straightened sheet. Andthen 
they laid her comfortably down, and made all tidy 
around her while she fell asleep. 

Then Catherine was called to watch the sleeper, 
while Britomarte and Elfie went to make their morn- 
ing toilets, and to take the early breakfast of which 





they stood so much in need. 
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Meanwhile, the news of Erminie’s convalescence 
spread through the house, filling every heart with 
surprise and joy, for every member of the household 
dearly loved the amiable young mistress. 

Old Bob, taking up “Mr. Justin's” hot water, 
gladdened the brother's heart with the intelligence of 
his sister's rescue from the grave. 

And Colonel Rosenthal hastened through his morn- 
ing exercises, and hurried down into the library, 
where he found Britomarte and Elfie at breakfast. 

‘Ts it true ?” he eagerly inquired, as he joined them, 
and before even tendering the conventional ** Good 
morning.” 

“Tbank heaven, yes. All danger is past,” replied 
Britomarte. ; 

“ Has the doctor said so?” 

“ The doctor has not been here this morning. But 
it needs no doctor to tell us that Erminie is certainly 
raised from death,” said Elfie. 

“Can I see her now ?” inquired Justin. 

“She knows you are here. She asked to see 
you as soon as you should be up and dressed. But 
sheis sleeping now, and so you must wait until she 
wakes. eanwhile, you had better draw up your 
chair and take breakfast with us.” 

Justin followed this advice and seated himself at the 
table.. 

Domestic affairs had been administered in a very 
easy, not to say loose manner, since the illuess of 
Erminie. 

The members of the family and the guests came 
down to breakfast when they were ready, and 
ate it when it was prepared, without waiting for 
others. 

Thus it happened that our family party were 
half through with their morning meal before Major 
Fielding and Captain Ethel made their appearance. 

Hot coffee and chops were ordered for the new 
comers, who, after the morning greetings, took 
their places at the table, and the meal progressed. 

Major Fielding and Captain Ethel were then made 
happy with the news of Erminie’s convalescence. 

“ And the doctor is sure that all danger is past ?” 
inquired Major Fielding. 

“We are sure that all danger is past, but the 
doctor has not seen her this morning,” said Miss 
Conyers. 

“T humbly beg your pardon, miss,” said old Bob, 
who was waiting at table. “I humbly beg your 
pardon, miss, but the doctor have seen her this morn- 
ing. He have been here airly, very airly indeed, miss 
—in fact, before day.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Miss Conyers, whose memory 
immediately reverted to Elfie’s dream, or vision, and 
her own—Britomarte’s—version of it. 

“ Yes, indeed, miss. He rousened me up outen my 
sleep to let hiza in.” 

Miss Conyers here looked archly at Elfie, whose 
face exhibited a curiously blended expression of mirth, 
relief and mortification ; for she was struck with the 
ludicrous aspect the affair now assumed, and she was 
glad to have a supernatural mystery cleared up; but 
she was also ashamed of the part she had played in 
the farce. 

“Do you know at what precise hour the doctor 
came?” inquired Miss Conyers. 

“Yes, miss. It must a) been ‘bout ’tween one and 
two o'clock. Why I know itis this: just arter he 
came downstairs, and I let him out ag’in, [ heerd the 
hall clock strike two.” 

“How long do you suppose he was upstairs?” in- 
quired Miss Conyers. 

“ Well, nigh upon an hour, I should say, miss. You 
seo I kept awake to let him out.” 

Britomarte looked at Elfie and burst into an 
irrepressible fit of laughter. 

Elfie pouted, sulked, and finally caught the infec- 
tion, and laughed heartily for company. 

“ There seems to be some joke here that we of the 
masculine persuasion are shut out from enjoying. 
Pray, may I, without indiscretion, inquire into its 
nature ?” asked Major Fielding. 

And Justin and Ethel, by their looks at least, 
seconded the motion. 

“It is Elfie’s secret,” laughed Miss Conyers. 

“Well, you may tell it, Britomarte,” laughed also 
Elfie, 
“ It seems, then,” said Miss Conyers, “that this 
young lady had the watch; that, wearied out 
with many days of lost rest, she fell asleep at her 
post ; and, having indulged in new cheese for supper 
she had the nightmare; and so, when the doctor 
paid his nocturnal visit, she took him for General 
Eastworth, and because she couldn’t wake, imagined 
that he had chloroformed her to prevent her giving the 
alarm.” 

And here Major Fielding burst into a laugh, in 
which he was joined by Justin, Ethel, Britomarte, aud 
even Elfie. 

But then their hearts were lightened of so great a 
load that it was easy to rouse them to laughter. 


After breakfast, Major Fielding and Captain Ethel, 
knowing that they, in any case, would not be per- 
mitted to see Miss Rosenthal that day, and feeling re- 
lieved of all anxiety on her account, went out to take 
a walk, and transact some business that had been neg- 
lected during Erminie’s illness. 

As soon as Erminie was awake, and had been re- 
freshed by ablution and a change of dress, Justin was 
summoned to her room. 

He found her lying on her bed, with her head raised 
by many pillows, looking wan, fair and transparent, 
and yet so much better than she had seemed the day 
before. 

Repressing his strong feelings, he advanced to her 
bedside, stooped over her and kissed her gently, say- 
ing softly : 

“My dear Erminie! my dear, dear sister! how 
thankful to heaven I am to find you so much im- 
proved.” 

She put her arms around his neck, and drew him 
closer to her heart, and returned his fond kiss; but all 
in silence. ’ 

Very quiet was the interview between this devoted 
brother and sister. 

“T am so happy to have you here, sitting by me 
and holding my hand,” whispered Erminie, with her 
fingers clasped in his. 

* And I am so happy to be here, aud to see you so 
much better,” murmured Justin. 

“ Have you seen Britomarte ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“ Do you know where she lives ?” 

“She has told me nothing, dear, of her residence or 
occupation. She keeps her secret,” answered Justin, 
rather evasively. 

But Erminie was not extreme to mark the flaws in 
his reply. She started another subject. 

“Justin,” she said, “I am sure our dear father 
lives.” 

“ Heaven grant that he may, my dear,” said Justin, 
humouring what he supposed to be the faucy of a weak 
invalid. 

“Tam not strong enough now to tell you how I 
know this ; but I will explain in a day or two.” 

‘You shall take your own time, love,” said Justin. 

So quietly they conversed together until the en- 
trance of the doctor. 

He bad been received by poor old, stupid Frederica, 
who had omitted.to tell him the good news about his 
patient, probably under the impression that he was 
fully aware of Erminie’s condition. And he had not 
made the usual inquiry of ‘‘ How is Miss Rosenthal 
this morning?” because be shrank from asking the 
question until he should reach the sick-room. 

He had not seen the other members of the family, 
and so it happened he came into Erminie’s presence 
all unenlightened as to the favourable change in her 
condition. 

And the first thing he saw was Erminie, propped up 
on pillows, conversing cheerfully with her brother. 

“ Bless us! here is a change!” he exclaimed, with a 
smile, as he walked up to the bedside. ‘ How are we 
this morning?” he asked, taking the chair vacated 
for him by Justin, and feeling the pulse of his 
patient. 

“Getting well as fast as possible, doctor,” smiled 
Erminie. 

“Yes, yes, we are getting well fast! We can 
relish a little chicken broth this morning, can we 
not ?” 

“I think we can,” she answered. 

“And half a glass of port-wine. 
it may bea whole glass.” 

Erminie nodded. 

“She will require no more medicine, only careful 
nursing aud dieting,” said the doctor, turning to 
Justin. 

“Tt am very glad to hear you say so, Doctor Burney. 
Did you see indications of this favourable cliange when 
you visited her early this morning?” 

“ Early this morning? I have not been here before 
this morning,” said the doctor, in some surprise. 

“ Well, then, in the night, perhaps, I should rather 
say: as it was but a little past one o’clock when you 
called,” said Justin, correcting himself. 

“T called !” repeated the doctor. 

“ Between one and two in the night,” explained 
Justin, 

“ My dear sir, you are mistaken! I have not been 
here since six last evening,” said the doctor. 

“Indeed! Then who——” began Justin; but he 
immediately caught up his words. Here wasa mys- 
tery; but it would never do to worry Erminie’s mind 
with it. So he paused. 

“ Whatever could have made you think I was here 
in the night ?” inquired the doctor. 

“Tt was a mistake, either of mine or somebody 
else’s,” evasively replied Justin. 

“ But who said I was here?” persisted the doctor. 

“One of the servants, I believe, fancied that you 

led.” 


And to-morrow 





had called. 





“ Which one?” 

* Old Bob.” 

“Oh, ay, he dreamed it! T was six miles from 
here between one and two o'clock. I was out ata 
diabolical old place, called Witcli Elms, attending the 
—- of an antediluvian old woman, named Miss 

ole.’ 

While Colonel Rosenthal and Doctor Burney con- 
versed together, Erminie listened attentively, turning 
towards each as he spoke. 

Occasionally an arch smile played over her expres- 
sive features, as though she thought she could, if she 
pleased, explain the mystery that so puzzled her phy- 
sician and her brother. But when she heard the name 
of the old lady at Witch Elms, she said: 

“I knew Miss Pole slightly. She was the ereat- 
grandaunt of my dear friend Miss Conyers. I called 
at Witch Elms once. The reminiscence is not a plea- 
sant one. Still, I hope the old lady was well prepared 
for the last great change.” 

“T doubt it,” said the doctor. “ She died very much 
asI imagine she had lived. And she left me two 
very strange commissions. The first was to deliver 
into the hands of Britomarte Conyers a certain packet 
not to be opened until after her funeral. The second 
was to forbid Miss Conyers from attending that 
funeral. I shall discharge both before leaving the 
house this morning.” 

“Strange commissions, indeed. Butthen Miss Pole 
was a very strange woman.” 

“Yes. And now, my dear Miss Rosenthal, I think 
you have talked long enough. A new convalescent, 
like a new-born babe, has but two great duties to per- 
form—to eat and sleepalternately. Here comes our good 
Catherine with your chicken broth. So we will now 
leave you to discuss that, the most wholesome subject 
that can occupy your thoughts just now.” 

And so saying, the doctor smiled and bowed and 
walked out of the room, accompanied by Justin. 





CHAPTER LXXIV. 


It was about to speak when the cock crew, 
And then it started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearfal summons. Shakespeare. 

“Come into the library, if you please, Dr. Burney. 
I wish to send for old Bob, and confront him with 
you, and clear up this mystery of the midnight visi- 
tor,” said Justin, leading the way to the favourite 
room. 

“Nonsense, my young friend. There is no mys- 
tery in the matter. Our honest old Bob had the night- 
mare and dreamed of a visitor,” laughed the doctor, 
as he followed the colonel. j 

“Then two persons of very opposite characters 
and positions must have had the nightmare at the 
same time and dreamed the same dream,” said Justin 
as he opened the library door. 

When the two gentlemen entered this favourite 
room, they found Britomarte and Elfie, waitiug for 
the termination of the doctor’s visit to Erminie be- 
fore they should return to her side. 

They now arose and received the doctor's greetings 
and congratulations upon the convalescence of their 
friend, and then they were about to withdraw, when 
Justin stopped them. 

“ Remain, if you please, fora few moments, young 
ladies. Iam about to call up old Robert and con- 
front him with Dr. Burney and investigate this affair 
of the nocturnal visitor,” he said. 

“But [thought that was already settled. It was 
the doctor who camein the night, was it not?” in- 
quired Britomarte. 

“No, my dear Miss Conyers, whoever it was, it was 
not the doctor,” replied the gentleman in question? 

Justin rang the bell, and old Bob answered it. 

“Sit down, doctor. Young ladies, pray resume 
your seats,” said Justin, as he set the example by 
placing himself in a chair. 

Bob stood in the door, waiting orders. 

“Come here,” said Colonel Rosenthal. 

The man obeyed, looking puzzled and frightened 
and very touch like a prisoner who was arraigned 
and who expected to be found guilty. 

“Now tell us who it was that you let in last 
night.” 

“The doctor there, sir,” answered Bob, without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

“My good friend, you never were more mistaken in 
your life. Ican prove an alibi. I was six miles from 
the spot at the hour you admitted the visitor,” said 
Dr. Burney. 

Old Bob’s jaws dropped and his eyes opened. 

‘Ts that so, sir?” he said, in a piteous tone. 

“Yes, that is so. Now, try-to recollect yourself 
and reflect whether you did not fall asleep and dream 
the whole thing.” 

“ No, sir, it might a been a ghost, or it might a been 
a token of my death, but it warn’t no dream. I was 
too wide awake for that !” exclaimed Bob, and his hair 
seemed to straighten out with retrospective terror. 
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“Now, see you here, Bob. Look at me and tell me 
really whether the person you admitted, or think you 
admitted, resembled me,” said Dr. Burney. 

“ Lord forgive me, Master Doctor ; now I does look 
at you, sir, and calls up my memory, it must a been a 
sperrit, sir, come to warn me as my days war num- 
bered,” shuddered the old man. 

“ Pudge, old fellow! All our days are numbered 
for that matter. Colonel”—and here the doctor turned 
to address Justin—“ you said that there was auother 
witness in this case—who was it?” 

“ Elfie,” said Justin, “have I your permission to 
speak ?” 

“Yes, certainly,” replied the young lady ad- 
dressed. 

“ Well, then, Elfie was the other witness. At the 
same hout at which old Bob admitted the mysterious 
visitor, Elfie was watching by the bed of my sister, 
when she was suddenly aware of the presence of a 
man by her side. Taking him at first to be myself, 
she was about to speak, when, on looking closer, she 
recognized, or thinks she recognized, General East- 
worth.” 

“I am quite certain I recognized him,” put in 
Elfie. 


‘Well, then, she is quite certain she recognized ! 


Lim. She was at first so stupefied with astonishment 
that she could not call out. And before she could re- 
cover her self-possession and give the alarm, he ap- 
plied chloroform to her nostrils, and deprived her of 
the power of moving and speaking, although not of 
hearing and seeing.” 

“T heard and saw everything that occurred in 
the first few minutes of his presence there,” added 
Elfie. 

“She asserts that he spoke to my sister, succeeded 
even in arousing her attention, and calling her back 
to full though transient consciousness, and gaining 
her forgiveness and blessing.” 

“ And by that time,” added Elfie, “ the chloroform 
that he had secured under my nostrils so completely 
overcame me that I kuew nothing more until Brito- 
marte aroused me.” 

And is that all ?” inquired tlie doctor. 

“ Yes, and enough too, 1 should think,” answered 
Elfie. 

* And what is your opinion of all this, colonel ?” 
inquired the doctor. 

“IT am perplexed beyond measure, and as yet cap 
form no possible opinion. General Eastworth was re- 
ported dead. I can make nothing of it.” 

‘I am pot perplexed. I can make something of it. 
I believe that General Eastworth is in disguise, that 
he has become acquainted. with the fact of Erminie’s 
illness, and also with the less well-known facts of the 
doctor's frequent night calls, and old Bob's position in 
the front hall, to open the front door at all hours, aud 
1 believe that he boldly ventured in to see his once 
betrothed.” 

Old Bob was the first to break the silence, Seeing 
amazement on every face, he gasped out: 

“ Whe—wha—wha—wha—what does all that 
mean ?” 

“It means that you let in aghost, Bob!” exclaimed 
Lilie, mischievously. 

“ Wha—wha—wha—what ghost?” stammered the 
old man, with chattering teeth, starting eyes and 
ashen cheeks. 

“ The ghost of General Eastworth,” said Elfie. 

“Ob, my Lor’! my Lor’! my Lor’! I’m a dead 
man !” exclaimed old Bob, with superstitious terrors 
strong upon him. 

“You may leave the room, Bob,” said Colonel 
Rosenthal. 

And the old man hurried away to tell the won- 
derful story in the kitchen, and then to betake him- 
self to his prayers. 

“Colonel Rosenthal and ladies, I must earnestly re- 
quest you not even to allude to this strange event in 
my patient’s hearing. In every point of view the 
subject would be a dangerously exciting one to her. 
But I strongly advise you to bave the cash-box and 
plate-chest examined, and a detective policeman sent 
tor. With all respect fer your opinion, Elfie, 1 must 
believe that an accomplished burglar has found his 
way into the house, and probably effected a rob- 
bery.” 

‘and with these words the doctor turned to Miss 
Conyers, silently placed a packet and a letter in her 
hands, took up bis hat, shook hands with his friends, 
and went away. 

“Tt will do no harm to follow his advice, Elfie,” 
said Justin, touching the bell once more. “ We will 
see if there is anything missing. If there has been a 
rubbery, it will be clear that the strange visitor was a 
burglar. If there has been no robbery, there will be 
no hana.” 

Old Frederica answered the bell. 

“ We have reason to suspect that a robber got into 
ibe house last night. Have you missed anythiug ?” 

Lor’, sir, no—not @ thing.” 





“Make a thorough search; and especially make a 
careful examination of the plate-chest; and then coine 
and report to me.” 

Frederica left the room to obey. 

And then the group broke up. 

Justin went to look to the iron chest where money 
and documents were kept. 

Britomarte, with a face paler than usual, withdrew 
to examine the letter and parcel placed in her hands 
by the doctor. : 

Elfie went back to the chamber of Erminie. 

Meanwhile a thorough search was made of the pre- 
mises. 

Not an article was missing. Ne robbery had been 

rpetrated. No vestige of a robber was to be found. 
And the mystery thickened. 

Elfie hurried into the room of Erminie, whom she 
found quietly sleeping. 

Catherine had the watch. 

“Where is Miss Conyers?” inquired Elfie. 

“T don’t know, ma’am. She hasu’t been in this 
room since breakfast.” : 

“Strange! I'll go and look for her,” said Elfie, 
rising to leave the chamber. 

But at the door she met Britomarte, in a travel- 
ling dress, aud Jooking very pale and haggard. 

“Por heaven’s sake, what is the miatter ?” ex- 
claimed Elfie, starting back. 

“Is Erminie awake?” inquired Miss Conyers, 
disregarding her friend’s question. 

“No; but what is the matter with you, Brito- 
marte ?” 

“T have had news that will compel me to leave 
you to-day.” 

“'To leave us to-day !” 

“Yes; but I must wait until Erminie wakes to take 
leave of her.” 

“ Woman of mystery! what is your news and 
whereare you going?’ exclaimed Elfiv, half in pity, 
half in mirth. 

“You must excuse me from explaining, Elfie. You 
know, for I have told you, that there is a secret 
in my life. You must respect it,” said Britomarte, 
gravely. 

“There is more than one secret, I imagine. Well, 
I will respect them all, Britomarte,” said her com- 
panivn. 

While they spoke, Erminie awoke, very much re- 
freshed by ber nap. 

“How do you feel, dearest?” inquired Miss Con- 
yers. 

“Very well—full of retarning life. But you—you 
look pale and sad, Britomarte. What troubles you ?” 
anxiously inquired Erminie. 

“The duty of leaving you immediately, my darling. 
No, do not say a word to hinder me, love. You know 
that nothing but the most absolute necessity could in- 
duce me to go now; but I must go,” said Miss 
Conyers, seeing that her friend was about to expostu- 
late. 

“Well, well, I must submit, I suppose! but you 
will come back soon ?” sighed Erminie. 

“ As soon as possible, love! And now heaven bless 
you, darling, and send you a full and-speedy re- 
covery !” said Miss Covyers, stooping and kissing her 
friend, 

“ And heaven keep you in all your ways, my best 
beloved,” breathed Erminie, returning the caress. 

“Good-bye, Elfie!” said Britomarte, as she wrung 
Elfrida’s hand and left the room. 

Ou her way to the library to seek Justin, she met 
him in the ball. 

“ Good-bye, Justin!” she exclaimed, holding out 
her hand. 

“What!” he cried. 

“Good bye!” 

“You don’t mean it!” 

“Yes, I do!” 

“ Where are you going?” 

“ About my business, Justin,” sadly smiled Miss 
Conyers. 

“ But—excuse me—what business ?” 

“Thatis my secret, if you please, Justin.” 

“ Pardon my impertinence,” said Colonel Rosenthal, 
with a mortified air; “but I hoped to speak to you, 
Britomarte, on that oue subject which day and night 
has occupied my thoughts since I first met you!” he 
said, taking ber hand and seeking to detain her. 

“ Let that subject rest for the present.” 

“ Britomarte,are you not wautonly trifling with my 
happiness and yours?” 

“I have no time for ‘trifling’ of any sort. It 
would be well, besides, if we thought a little less of 
‘happiness,’ and alittle more of duty. Justin, my 
carriage is waitiug to take me to the station, wiiere I 
must not miss the train. Good-bye!” said Britomarte, 
withdrawing her hand from his clasp. 

“No, let me see you to the station, at least,” said 
Justiv, taking his hat, opening the hall door, and 
escorting her to the carriage, into which he followed 
Ler. 


They caught the train just before it started. Miss 
Conyers had no luggage but a handbag. Justin bade 
her a hasty adieu, and retired home. 

(To be continued.) 





FACETI &. 








Wuen Anaximander was told that the very boys 
laughed at his singing—“ Ay,” said he, “then I must 
siog better.” 

“TIAVE you ever broken a horse ?” inquiréd a horse- 
jockey of a reekless-looking young man. “No, not 
exactly,” replied the young man; “ but I have broken 
three or four dog-carts.” 

Tie man who made a shoe for the foot of a 
mountain is engaged on a hat for the head of a dis- 
course—of which he will manufacture a piame for 
General Intelligence. 

“WILL you take a pinch?” asked an acquaint- 
ance, Offering lis snuff-box toa fishmonger. “ No, 
I thank you,” replied the latter; “I’ve just had oue 
from a lobster.” 

A Poor man who had been ill, having been asked by 
a gentleman whether he had taken avy remedy, re- 
plied, “ No, 1 ain't taken any remedy, but I have 
taken lots of physic.” : 

“I’m afraid you'll come to want,” said an old lady 
to a youug gentleman. “I have come to wan: 
already,” was the reply. “I waut your daugliter.” 


A SMART RETORT. 

“Why are you like an annual, my darling?” said 
a saucy lover, binding his arm around Harrict’s waist. 

“I cannot say. Why?” 

“ Because you are so handsomely bound.” 

“Indeed!” said Harriet. ‘ Why then am I like a 
book ?” 

“ Really I can’t tell.” 

“ Because I'm bound in calf!” 


A Lapy in Oregon, writing to a friend, says the 
cattle in that region live to such a great age, their 
owners have to fasten long poles to their horns fui 
the wrinkles to run out on—which is the best illustra- 
tion yet of ‘a new wrinkle.” 

We have reason to believe that an attempt is to be 
made to form a Loudon volunteer corps of _teeto- 
tallers and non-smokers, Colonel Oruikshank will 
most probably take the command. Perhaps. they 
will object tv their rifles smoking after they are fired. 


Ir is said that the great Seal of the State of Mis- 
souri, lost during the rebellion, has been found at the 
bottom of a well near Marshall, Texas, at a place 
where once ex-Governor Reynolds established his 
head-quarters. So says an American paper, but it 
seems a most remarkable place for head-quarters, the 
bottom of a well. 

A RATHER amusing list has been issued of articles 
left by the Voluuieers behind them at Wimbledon. 
Altogether above 100 articles remain to be claimed. 
amougst them being a small tent and apy number of 
eye-glasses, spectacles, and telescopes. Sonicone 
seems to have lost nineteen keys withvut missing 
them, or at all eveats applying for them for a fort- 
night. 

Tue following appears in a New York paper :— 
“ To Schoolmasters :—'lo be sold a thrashing machine 
in good working order; has birch, cane, and strap 
barrels; warranted to whip a school of fifty bvys in 
twenty miuutes, distinguishing their offences iuto 
literary, moral, and impertinent. Only parted with 
because the owner has flogged all his school away, 
aud his sons are too big to beat.” 

Foxp or Inrerest.—A Parisian novelist has 
among his friends a charming gentleman, who some- 
times lends him money at twenty-five or thirty per 
cent. perannum. The novelist recently called to see 
him on business. He said to the former, “lam de- 
lighted to see you, my dear fellow; what talents you 
have! I have just laid down your Jast novel with ad- 
miration.” ‘Lhe novelist replied, “I am delighted to 
hear you found so niuch interestin it, for 1 know how 
fond you are of—interest.” 

A SensipLteE Girt.—A gentleman, feeling a strong 
partiality for a young lady whose name was Noyes, 
was desirous, without the ceremony of a formal court - 
ship, to ascertain her sentiments. For this purpose he 
said to her one day, with that kind of air and manner 
which means either jest or earnest as you choose 
to take it—“If I were to ask you wliether you are 
under matrimonial engagements to anyone, what part 
of your name (No-yes) might I take for an answer ?” 
“ The first,” said she, in thesame tone. “And were I 
to ask if you were inclined to form such an engage- 
meut, should a person who loved you, aud was not in- 
different to yourself, what part of your namd might he 

“ 





then take as an answer? The last.” “And if i 
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tel] you that I love you, and ask you to form such an 
engagement with me, then what part of your name 
may Itake?” “Oh, then,” replied the blushing girl, 
“take the whole name, as in such a case 1 would 
cheerfully resign it for yours.” It is almost needless 
to add that they were soon afterwards married. 

A GENTLEMAN having a servant with a very thick 
skull, used often to call him the king of fools. “I 
wish,” said the fellow one day, “ youcould make your 
words good, as I should then be the greatest monarch 
in the world.” 

Tue Bishop of Carlisle—who thinks that every boy 
and girl should learn to repeat the Thirty-Nine Arti- 
cles as well as the Catechism—recently asked a youth- 
ful scholar if he had read the Thirty-nine Articles. 
“No,” said the boy, “but I've read the ‘Forty 
Thieves.” ‘You may stand down, sir,” said the 
bishop. ; 

ProressoR DE MorGAN went to héar an organ 
played by a performer who seemed very desirous to 
exhibit one particular stop. ‘“ What do you think of 
that stop?” he was asked, “ That depends upon the 
name of it,” said he. “Oh! what can the name have 
to do with the sound? ‘That which we call a rose,’ 
&c.”. “ The name has everything to do with it,” said 
he; “if it bea flute-stop, I think it very harsh ; but 
if it be a rail-whistle stop, I think it very sweet.” 


Tue Heieut or Inpustry.—We know a girl so 
industrious that when she has. nothing else to do she 
knits her brows.—*Punch. 

GEOGRAPHICAL.— What town in Bohemia does a 
boy name when heasks his father to help him write 
portions of his holiday task? Par-du-bitz.—Punch. 

An Eye to Bustxess.—“ A City Clerk” wishes to 
know what profit is made on the transaction when 
Parliament is prorogued “ by Commission.”— Punch. 

“Lost to Sicut, To Memory Dear!”—After the 
Admiralty has spent twelve millions yearly on our 
Navy, our first Lord of the Admiralty declares he has 
no ships. Instead of calling our men-of-war, as we 
have done, “our invincibles,” at mt we should 
speak with greater truth of them as “ our invisibles.” 
— Punch. 

OCookeRY AND Correr.—Somehow, although we 
ave of course the cleverest people in the world, the 
French contrive to beat usin the makivg of clear 
coffee. When an English cook attempts to serve you 
“ café nor,” as he is sure to call it, he sends you up a 
drink that is quite thick enough to eat; in fact, you 
may quite literally call it café gnaw.— Punch. 

Our Army Reserves.—In days when Royal des- 
potism was possible in this country, the British Public 
was always traditionally jealous of a Standing Army. 
This is no longer the case; and now the desire of tie 
British Public is that the British Army shall be kept 
up to the mark of defensive efficiency, lest our Standing 
Army should prove, in time of need, a running 
arwy.—Punch, 

Branpep.— The Austrians, anticipating speedy 
withdrawal from Venice, are stated to be robbing the 
Venetian libraries and archives of their most valuable 
treasures. They may hope thus to prove their title 
to be considered Men of Letters, but then it can only 
be in the sense implied in the Latin phrase, “ men of 
three letters "—F. U. R,; or, adopting the English 
equivalents, “men of five letters—T. H. I. BD. F.”— 
Punch. 

An IncomparasLe Pavinc MATERIAL.—Accord- 
ing to Mr. Seeley’s statement, the truth of which is 
admitted in effect by Sir John Pakington, some of 
the dockyards are paved with the best cold-blast 
iron, worth more than £5aton. “My Lords,” now 
that attention had been drawn to the value of this 
costly paving, will no doubt replace it by some less 
expensive material. We should recommend them to 
lay down in lieu of these pigs of ballast, the pig- 
heads of the different departments of the Admiralty, 
which, to judge by their administration, must be about 
the densest and most impenetrable ntaterial ever em- 
ployed for such a purpose.— Punch, 

A HOUSE TO LET, 

Party with Order to View :—Can you tell me why 
the last tenant left ?” 

Party in Charge:—“ Left? Lor’,poor dear man, he 
didn’t leave. Lived here till the werry last, and 
hanged hisself in that there very room.”—Fun. 


Tue Money Market.—We understand that a great 
deal of’ capital is still “locked up.” This might be 
expected, considering how frequently money has been 
“tight” of late.— Fun. 

Tue Srreers or Loypon AND THE Prrrs or 
Paris.—The old story about London streets being 
paved with gold is completely snuffed out by a theory 
brought forward by M. Chancourtois, in a memoir, pre- 
sented to the French Academy of Science, on the pro- 
duction of diamonds in nature. He states that diamonds 
result from the incomplete oxidation of sulphuretted 








hydrogen, and declares that it is possible that the gas- 
pipes of Paris may contain such artificial diamonds in 
abundance. If this be so, the gas-companies in some 
districts of London will be perfect Golcondas—for to 
judge from the smell and colour of their gas there is 
abundance of sulphuretted hydrogen in it.—Fun. 

Le Fot.tet.—Bonnets have become so small that 
they have ceased to have crowns; threepeuny-pieces 
being found quite large enough.—Fun. 

ComPLicateD.—By our Norra Brrroy.—Why 
were the Greeks like the Scotch people who refused 
to allow a young lady to look out of window on a 
Sunday? Because they’d no let her seo !—Fun. 





MURILLO AND HIS SLAVE: 
A LEGEND OF SPAIN. 


““Woser work is this ?” Marillo said, 
The while he bent his eager gaze 

Upon a sketch (a Virgin’s head) 
That filled the painter with amaze. 


Of all his pupils—not a few— 

Marvelling, ’twould seem, no less tlan he, 
Each answered that he nothing kvew 

As touching whose the sketch might be. 


This much appeared, and nothing more— 
The piece was painted in the night. 

“ And yet, by Jove!” Murillo swore, 
“ He has no cause to fear the light! 


“ Tis something crude, and lacks, I own, 
That finer finish time will teach ; 
But genius here is plainly shown, 
And art beyond the common reach. 
“* Sebastian !” (turning to his slave) 
“Who keeps this room when I’m in ded ?” 
“'Tis I, Senor.” “ Now, wark you, knave! 
Keep better watch!” the master said ; 
“ For if this painter comes again, 
And you, while dozing, let him slip, 
Excuses will be all in vain— 
Remember !—you shall feel the whip!” 


Now while Sebastian slept, he dreamed 
That, to his dazzled vision, came 
The Blessed Lady—so she seemed— 
And crowned him with the wreath of Fame 


Whereat the startled slave awoke, 
And at his picture wrought away, 

So rapt that ere the spell was broke 
The dark was fading into day. 


“ My Beautiful!” the artist cried ; 

“ Thank God !—I have not lived in vain!” 
Hark !—’Tis Murillo at his side! 

The man bas grown a slave again! 


* Who is your master ?—answer me !” 
“'Tis you,” replied the faltering lad ; 

‘Nay, ‘tis not that, I mean,” said he ; 
“Tell me, what teacher have you had ?” 


* Yourself, Senor!—when you have taught 
These gentlemen, I too have heard 

The daily lesson, and have sought 
To treasure every golden word.” 


‘* What say you, boys?” Murillo cried, 
Smiling in sign of fond regard ; 

“ Is this a case—pray you decide— 
For punishment, or for-reward 2?” 

“ Reward, Senor!” they all exclaimed, 
And each proposed some costly toy ; 

But still, whatever gift was named, 
Sebastian showed no gleam of joy. 


Whereat one said, ‘‘ He's kind to day ; 
Ask him your Freedom.” With a groan, 
The boy fell on his knees—“ Nay—nay !— 
My father's freedom !—not my own !” 


“Take both!” the painter cried; “ henceforth 
A slave no more—be thou my son! 
Thy art had failed, with all its worth, 
Of what thy heart this day has won !” 
L’ENVOI. 
The traveller, loitering in Seville, 
And gazing at each pictured saint, 
May see Murillo’s genius still; 
And learn bow well Lis son could paint! 
J.G 








GEMS. 





Kiypyess and cheerfulness can remove more than 
half the wrinkles out of the forehead of age. 

A HYPOCRITE may spin so fair a thread as to de- 
ceive his own eye. He may admire the cobweb, and 
not know himself to be the spider. 

Foxrow the laws of nature, and you will never be 
poor. Your wants will be but.few. Follow the laws 


of the world, and you will never be rich. You will 
want more than you cau acquire. 

Ir is the part of a woman like her own beautiful 
planet, to cheer the darkness—to be both the morning 
and evening star of man’s life. The light of her eye 
is the first tu rise and the last to set upon manhood’s 
day of trial and suffering. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





CHLOROFORM removes Stains from paints, varnishes, 
and oils. Another very effective fluid for the same 
purpose is a mixture of six parts of strong alcohol, 
three parts of liquid ammonia, and a quarter part of 
benzole. 

For filling oracks in wooden furniture try the fol- 
lowing cement:—Moisten a piece of recently burnt 
lime with enough water to make it fall into powder ; 
mix one part of the slaked lime with two parts of rye 
flour, and a sufficient quantity of boiled linseed oil to 
form it into a thick plastic mass. 

To Preserve Pincarpies.—To every pine add 
one pound of lump sugar and half a pint of water 
made into a syrup. Pare off the rough rinds and slice 
the pines about half an inch thick. Then boil them 
gently in the syrup ten minutes. Put them by ina 
pan until the next day, then boil again ten minutes, 
and repeat the next day (making in all three times). 
Pour the water upon the parings before adding it to 
the pines, to draw the flavour. Put them into jars 
and fasten over with bladders. Ifthe pines are not 
very ripe, boil them a few minutes longer each time. 

To CLean Wire Marsie.—A large lump oi 
Spanish whiting must be soaked in water, in which a 
piece of common washing-soda has been dissolved. 
The quantity of water should be, only just enough 
to moisten the whiting. Take up some of the whiting 
now become a paste, on a flannel, and rub the marble 
well with it, leaving it on for a little while, avd re- 

ating the provess twice or three times, if necessary. 
Wash it all off with soap and water, dry the marble 
well, and afterwards polish it with a soft duster. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tue Irish flax crop is likely to prove a very valua- 
ble one this year. 

Ir is intended that next year the shooting for tho 
second stage of the Queen’s prize at Wimbledon sliall 
be with breech-loading military rifles. 

Ar the great Paris Exhibition of next year, says the 
Journal du Havre, a prize of 10,060 francs will be given 
to the best singer in the world. 

Pieces of hempen rope recovered from the wreck of 
the Royal George, after nearly a century of submery- 
ence, were quite sound. 

Larce SatMon,—The largest salmon which has 
been caught in the Tay during the present fishing- 
season has been landed at the Pyerod, one of Lord 
Grey’s fishing-stations. It weighed 52 lb. 

On the last day’s sale of the pictures, drawings, {c., 
belonging to the late Hon. and Rev. Dr. Wellesley, a 
very small pen-and-ink sketch by Raphael was pur- 
chased for the British Museum for £600. 


Tue Dagbladet says that a violent earthquake took 
place on the 12th of July on the northern coast of 
Zealand, between Frederiksvark and Gillelein, about 
thirty miles from Copenhagen. 

His RoyaL Hicuxess THE Prince or WALES has 
become a member of the Royal Albert Yacht Club, of 
which (previously) his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh was the commodore. 


Bricuam Younc has just purchased 500 miles of 
wire for the purpose of connecting all the Mermon 
settlements by telegraph: 150 miles of the line will 
run north of Salt Lake, and 350 miles south of it. 

Tue Roman Catholic Bishop of Liverpool has 
granted an indulgence from all fasts, even that of Fri- 
day, until the Ist of October next, in order that 
cholera may not be encouraged through any want of 
sufficient animal food. 

Her Masesty has conferred the honour of knight- 
hood upon Mr. Baker, the African traveHer, and that 
of Commander of the Bath upon Captain Grant, of 
the Bombay army, the companion of Speke in his 
African expedition. 

Tne West India mail steamer Tasmania brought 
among her passengers Governor Eyre and his family. 
Previous to his departure from Jamaica Mr. Eyre had 
received a deputation from the principal inbabitants 
of Kingston, regretting his departure and approving of 
his proceedings in the suppression of the late rebellion. 
Asa more substantial recognition of his services, a 
subscription was set on foot for presenting him with 
a testimonial. towards which £5,000 had been reveived 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Two Years’ Sunscriser.—Any bookseller will give you 
the information you require. 

A Very Constant Reapser—Consult the Racing Calendar 
for the year 1854. 

C. L. G.—In a recent number we answered your questions 
at length. 

T. L. W.—Most stationers supply a material that will erase 
ink from paper. 

Gerrrupx, twenty, tall, very fair, blue eyes, light curly 
hair, and fond of poetry and singing. 

J. S. Mc.—Hair brown and coarse. “Constance’—hair a 
pretty golden colour. 

Ay Otp Reaper.—A French, kilogramme is equivalent in 
English to 2°2055 Ib. avoirdupois. 

Lizzix, sixteen, would like a dark gentleman (not a black 
man, though). She has dark hair and blue eyes. 

Matrrurw.—To make the hair curl, rub well in bay ram, 
well mixed up in olive oil. 

0.8. T.—The walls of Babylon were, according to Hero- 
dotus, 87 ft. thick, 350 ft high, and sixty miles in length. 

U. W. R.—Water flowing in streams, with a velocity of 
3 ft per second, moves stones the size of a hen’s egg. 

Aicg, eighteen, tall, chestnut hair, hazel eyes, good com- 
plexion, very amiable, and good looking. 

W. G. L—The roof of Westminster Hall is made of 
Spanish chestnut wood. 

Merrie, nineteen, fair, light blue eyes, golden hair, highly 
educated, very amiable, and very pretty. 

AnniE, twenty-two, fair, dark blue eyes, brown wavy hair, 
very good figure, and fond of dancing. 

E. H. A.—Certainly not without your mistress’s permis- 
sion, but surely she would not refuse any reasonable time 
for such a purpose. 

M. N.—The largest of the Egyptian pyramids is 693 ft. 
square and 499 ft. high, and its base covers 11} acres of 
ground. 

Lovux, twenty, light brown hair, large grey eyes, good 
figure, very ladylike, and fond of hcme. A dark gentleman 
preferred. 

Seaweep’s hair is a pretty brown, and long and wavy. 
Her handwriting is very neat, and quite good enough for a 
situation in a shop. 

Harry B,, twenty-one, 5 ft 5in. in height, dark, hand- 
some, speaks French, and is in a good position. The lady 
must be from fifteen to twenty, amiable, and well educated. 

S. J. Wetts.—We think you have a claim to the property 
you mention. Consuls a respectable solicitor. There are 
several such in your town. 

G.N., twenty, tall, fair, good looking, and in a good situa- 
tion at an increasing salary. The lady must not be over 
twenty, dark preferred. 

JuvENIsS.—A person under twenty-one cannot be sued for 
a breach of promise of marriage, nor after, if the promise 
were made before he attained his majority. 

S. A., twenty-two, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, pretty, no 
money, nor does she wish for a husband who has more than 
sufficient to keep a wife comfortably. 

A Hovsrwire.—To destroy fleas in the floor, wash well 
with hot water, in which laurel leaves have boiled for four 
or five hours. 

Ema T., seventeen, rather tall, dark, dark brown hair, 
hazel eyes, is affectionate and good tempered. Respondent 
must be tall, dark, good tempered, and fond of home. 

W. G. M, eighteen, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, dark hair, good 
looking, and fond of music. The lady must be seventeen, 
dark hair, good looking, and about 5ft. 7 in. in height. 

Bruce H., tall, fair, and good looking. Respondent must 
be well educated, good tempered, pretty, and dark; money 
no object 

Livety Jack, twenty-two, 5ft. 7 in. in height, dark, ina 
good business of his own, and only in want of a good 
partner to help him along. 

J.C.G.—The first locomotives used in the United States 
were imported from England at the end of 1829 or begin- 
ning of 1830. 

Porary.—“ Nelly’s Home,” “ Until Death,” “The Morning 
Star,” “The Two Sycamores,” and “A Reverie,” are re- 
spectfully declined, not being by any means up to the re- 
quired standard. 

Buive Bet.—1. Howcruel to put tous a question so repug- 
nant to our feelings to answer. But since you will have it, 
fair “Blue Bell,” judging from the comely counterfeit of 
yourself in your carte, we should say your age is just that 
when beauty begins to blend with wisdom—twenty-five. 
2. Both specimens of hair are pretty. 3. A lady, unless she 
bas been introduced, should not answer a gemtleman who 





speaks to her if the street, or permit him to walk home 
with her. Take our advice, ‘“‘ Blue Bell,” avoid him for the 
future, for he is an impertinent coxcomb, 4. It is not 
etiquetts to affix a postscript to a letter. 

D. O'DoxAtv.—Do not attempt to polish your work-box. 
You will find it more plague thaa profit, besides you can 
get it done by a skilled hand for about ls.—less than the 
materials would cost. 

Harry, twenty-one, fair, nice looking, and domesticated. 
Respondent must be one who would make her a good hus- 
band, nice looking, with a good trade, and about twenty- 
six. 

Orneto, twenty-three, tall, rather dark, black curly hair 
and moustache, wishes to meet with a young lady about 
twenty, tall, and not fond of company. A farmer's daughter 
preferred. 

A Frencu Reaper.—You must become naturalized, other- 
wise your purchase of land will not be legal. Take the ad- 
vice of your own embassy in this country, and apply to the 
Secretary of the Home Department, the Right Hon. Spencer 
Horatio Walpole. 

Kare, twenty-three, fair, tall, good figure, modest, pretty, 
well educated, thoroughly domesticated, and fond of music 
and singing. Respondent must be of good character, a year 
or two older than herself, and of religious principles; money 
no object. 

Fanny and Mary would like to correspond with two young 
men. They must be respectable. “Fanny” and “ Mary” are 
highly respectable, with no money. “Mary” is twenty-two, 
5 ft. in height, and dark; “Fanny ” is nineteen, and 5 ft. 5 in. 
in height. 

A. Z. L., @ widower without ineumbrance, of middle age, 
5 ft. Sin. in height, good looking, with an income of 100/. a 
year and small property, and of Christian principles. Re- 
spondent must be of similar position and principles, amiable, 
and affectionate. 

Warwick, a widower of respectability, desires a wife who 
could appreciate a kiad and affectionate heart. He has one 
child, a girl of eleven. Would not object to a widow about 
forty, with one or two children. 


“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


It might have been, but for haughty pride 
That swept between them like ocean's tide 
To break the chain, and their fates divide. 


Ay, pride had thrown his poisoned dart, 
To sear the soul and wither the heart, 
And they through life had walked apart. 


Through winter's white and summer's green, 
Only the mournful words between 
The dark refrain—“ It might have been.” 


Through days and months of secret tears, 
Until the time was long in years, 
And buried alike were hopes and fears. 


And memory with its changeful light 
Was turned to dust and ashes white, 
And naught was left but lonely night. J.G, 


Heratp.—The premier barons of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland are respectively Lord de Ros, created 1264; Lord 
Somerville, created 1430; and Lord Kingdale, created 1181. 
The premier baronet is Sir Edmund Baron. 

Annie J. would like a4 tall, dark gentleman of good birth 
and education; money no object (but of course not a penni- 
less adventurer). She is fair, with wavy brown hair and 
dark eyes, slight figure, and about the age of sixteen or 
seventeen. 

F. E—How to arrest heat through slates: If the rafters 
of the roof are lathed inside and plastered with mortar in 
the usual way, and the space between that and the slates 
filled in with straw, the heat will be effectually intercepted. 

A C.Erk.—To make pencil writing indelible: Lay the 
writing in a shallow dish, and pour skimmed milk upon 
it. When the paper is well covered, let the milk drain 
off, and whip off with a feather the drops which will be 
found on the lower edge. Dry it carefully, and it will be 
found to be quite indelible. 

Horr, twenty-two, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, and respectable, 
desires a fair young lady who would not object to one or 
two years’ courtship, age about twenty-one, He does not 
care about good looks, nejther is money particularly cared 
for. A resident in Cornwall preferred. 

A Cotonist.—The word Canada is supposed by some to 
come from a corruption of the Spanish words Capo da Nada, 
or Cape Nothing. By others, to be a modilication of the 
Spanish word signifying “ a passage,” because the Spaniards 
hoped to find a passage to the all-desired Indies through 
Canada. 

Mecnanic.—The first writer in modern times who alludes 
to the power of steam is Bamas, an Italian, who in his 
work, “ The Machine,” written in 1629, states that he had 
put into motion the floats or vanes of a small mill by allow- 
ing the steam from a Jarge vessel to act upon them. The 
second is the Marquis of Worcester, in his “ Hundred In- 
ventions,” in 1663. 

E. H.—The best method to learn to read, write, and 
speak French is to study “Ollendorff;” the price is 12s. 
Should this be too eostly, any bookseller will supply you 
with a cheap course of French lessons. But why not join 
some French class in your own neighbourhood? under any 
circumstances, oral lessons are the best for the pupil. 

GarDENER.—A garden infested with slugs or other ver- 
min should be formed into ridges, and remain in that state 
through the winter, allowing fowls to range over it; before 
doing this, should the soil be heavy, burn the uppermost 
part of the surface, which will not only destroy the vermin, 
but their larve most effectually. 

Victoria Gatt literally takes ourbreath away! Sheasks 
“What colour are hazel eyes?”—* What will make the hair 
grow?”—“ Eow to take stains from silk?’—* What takes 
away rats ?” and—* What makes the skin pure?” Now, it 
is really being exigeant in the extreme to put'sc many ques- 

tions in a breath, but we will do our best. 1. The same 
colour as the hazel nut, of course, light brown. 2. Live 
healthily, don't be sparing in the use of the hair brash, cut 
the ends occasionally, and use (rarely) a good pomade; we 
say rarely, for a person with a good constitution, and who 


has not habitually used grease, seldom finds it necessary. The 





Abyssizian ladies, who have the finest hair of any women 











in the world, plaster theirs with fresh butter, which, by the 
way, is not altogether seopeens beneath a hot sun. 3. To 
take stains out of silk: together in a phial two ounces 
of essence of lemon and one ounce of oil of turpentine. 
Grease and other spots in silk are to be rubbed gently with 
a linen rag dipped in this mixture. 4. Rats may be driven 
or kept away by placing some gas tar about the. places 
they infest, and also daubing some in the holes of the rats. 
5. To make the skin pure: Live healthily, temperately, and 
take frequent exercise in the fresh air. 

Apsa.—l. Old Blackfriara Bridge, originally called Pitt 
Bridge, took ten years and th uarters to build, and cost 
152,8402. 3s.10d@. The new bridge now in the course of build- 
ing is to be 263,000/, and the whole is to be completed in 
from two and a half to three years. The style of architec- 
ture is termed Venetian-Gothic. 2. It is a fact that, with the 
completion of the new bridge, every metropolitan bridge 
across the Thames will have been built within the memory 
of the seniors of the present generation. 

NewsparPer Reaper.—Whig, another term for corrupt or 
sour whey, was originally applied to the Covenanters, and 
afterwards assumed by the party who supported William LI. 
in opposition to James and the Tories. The latter party 
designation dates from the feign of Charles II. Its deriva- 
tion, according to Johnson, ie from an old Irish word i- 
fying “ savage.” More politely, the doctor gives the modern 
mean asthe party who adhere to the ancient Constitu- 
tion of the State and the apostolical hierarchy of the Church 
of England. 

Spsrro, thirty-one, whose father was cousin to @ late M.P. 
“Spero ” lost one leg in the Crimea, for which he has a pen- 
sion, which, with his private income, amounts to 300/. per 
annum. He has also personal and real property, value, 
perhaps, 2,000/. “Spero” is fair, dark brown curly hair, 
beard and moustache, good teeth, dark grey eyes, no 
smoker or intemperate drinker, of studious habits, pre- 
ferring a good read to any other amusements, B.A., Oxon. 
Ancestors ali in the army, grandfathera major. Would prefer 
a middle-aged lady, with income, &c., about equal to his 
own, a nice, gentle, loving disposition, one who would prove 
a comfort. 

Communications RecEIvep:— 

Hoprsrrut is responded to by—‘“‘A Lowland Maiden,” his 
own age, dark brown hair and eyes, petite figure, a gover- 
ness with a salary of 30/. per annum, but thinks of resigning 
the situation, in which she has been for five years. Has 
been carefully trained, and is an economical and industrious 
housekeeper. 

LivExpoo, by—“ Priscilla,” a member of a dissenting 
church, seventeen, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, brown hair, good 
tempered, very genteel, rather pretty, and thoroughly do- 
mesticated, 

M. de C.by—“A young American Widow Lady,” lately 
arrived in London, and who wishes to meet with an elderly 
gentleman with good means. She is fair, twenty-two, and 
attractive in appearance. 

G.A. R. and C. H. C. by—“Constance” and “ Amy.” 
Both ladies are rather fair, considered pretty, lively and 
good tempered, loving dispositions, um height, ages, 
respectively, seventeen and nineteen, domesticated, and 
constituted to make a home happy, and at the death of an 
aunt will each possess a moderate income. 

F. T. S. and T. G. M. by—“Ortans” and “Josephine.” 
The former by “Ortans,”’ sixteen, 5 ft. 2 in. in height, dark 
brown eyes, light brown hair, slender, accomplished in 
music, singing and dancing, @ cheerful disposition, and 
qualitied to make a dutiful and affectionate wife. Last, 
though not least, “Ortans" has an income of 300/, per an- 
num. The latter by “ Josephine,” the same og, 5 ft, 3 in. 
in height, slender, blue eyes, brown wavy hair, well edu- 
cated, amiable, loving, fresh complexion, perfect teeth, and 
an income of 260/. per annum. 

J. F. by—* Eliza Niblett,” who thinks from his age, &c., 
that he would suit her; and—“M. S. M.,” who is tall, fair, 
and good ners 

Wa ter and Franx.—The former by “ Nissia Bent,” nine- 
teen, fair, soft brown eyes, respectably connected, a good 
pianist, and would make a loving wife in return for a com- 
furtable home; and the latter by “ Kate Cottam,” nineteen, 
dark, and rather tall. “Kate” hopes “ Frank” @ mode- 
rate income, as in that case she thinks he might do. 

Kare Kearsery by—‘“Staniey Lockwood,” twenty-five 
(but who looks oiler), tall and dark, of strictly temperate 
habits, does not smoke, good temper, and unexceptionable 
character. Has a lucrative profession, and also a little 
money—“ E. W. B.,” an Englishman, twenty-five, 5 ft 5 in. 
in height, dark hair, eyes, and whiskers, tolerably good 
looking, easy tempered, of domestic habits, well educated, 
resp bly ted, and not addicted to vite, and al- 
though he is at present but a private soldier, is master of a 
profession by which, on leaving the army, he can earn a 
very comfortable livelihood—* W. B.,” twenty-five, 5 ft 8 in. 
in height ; and—“ Don Eureka,” twenty-seven, 5 ft. 9 in. in 
height, good tempered, domesticated, but very lonely, as 
his friends are dead, or gone abroad; not as beautiful as an 
Adonis, nor as ugly as an ogre, but rather prepossessing in 
appearance, 

JEANNIE by—“ H. M.,” twenty-four, 6 ft. in height, very 
good looking, well proportioned, of a good family, moves in 
high society, and with a good income—* H. S.," who thinks 
he would just suit her. “H.S.” is twenty-three, 5 ft. 10} in. 
in height, fair, and holding a respectable position; and— 
“ Philip E. S.,” who would much rather, having no property 
himself, that she was on the same footing, as his Teply may 
be attributed to pecuniary motives. He is twenty-one, 5 it. 
9in. in height, dark hair and eyes, a clerk by profession, 
aud a member of a corps of Volunteer Light Horse. 
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